New ‘Gifts’ 
Spur Quiz 
Of Lobbies 


By Willard Shelton 


Spurred by new revelations of 
oil-and-gas “campaign contribu- 
tions” in the fight over the vetoed 
Harris-Fulbright gas “giveaway” 
bill, the Senate moved swiftly to 
set up a bipartisan special com- 
mittee for a “‘broad-scale” investi- 
gation of the whole field of lobby- 
ing and campaign gifts. 

By a 79-to-1 vote, the Senate cre- 
ated an eight-member committee, 
with four senators from each party, 
to cover the whole field of “‘contri- 
butions, political activities, lobby- 
ing” and other operations. It will 
begin work by Mar. 10 at the latest 
and has authority to file “interim” 
reports before the election. 

The new procedure was agreed 
on as a temporary committee 
headed by Sen. Walter S. George 
(D-Ga.) revealed that the two Ne- 
braska senators, Carl T.-Curtis and 
Roman Hruska, had been ap- 
proached in behalf of the gas bill 
through a Superior Oil Co. lawyer- 
lobbyist, John M. Neff. 


Money from Kitty 

Neff obtained assurances from 
an intermediary, the hastily re- 
signed former U. S. District Attor- 
ney Donald R. Ross, that Curtis 
and Hruska favored the bill and 
promptly gave a $2,500 contribu- 
tion to the Nebraska Republican 
State Committee. 

Neff previously had been dis- 
closed as the lawyer who discussed 
the gas bill with “friends” and staff 
employes of Sen. Francis Case (R- 
S. D.) and then tried to give 
$2,500 in $100 bills to Case’s “cam- 
paign fund” while the gas bill was 
still pending. 

The money, testimony showed, 
came from a kitty handled by an- 
other lawyer, Elmer Patman of 
Texas, from the “personal funds” 
of Howard B. Keck, president of 
Superior Oil Co. 

Case rejected the contribution 
and denounced it in a sensational 
speech on the Senate floor which 
led directly, it appears, to Pres. 
Eisenhower’s veto of the gas bill 
because of “arrogant” lobby activi- 
ties by part of the oil-and-gas in- 
dustry. 

Ask $300,000 


The Senate leadership’s success- 
ful drive for a full-scale special- 
Committee investigation of lobby- 
ing and campaign funds occurred 
after the standing Elections Sub- 
committee headed by Sen. Albert 
Gére (D-Tenn.) announced a 
sweeping inquiry and*¥hted to ask 
for $300,000 to finance it. 

Led by Sens. Lyndon Johnson 
(D-Tex.) and William F. Knowland 
(R-Calif.), the Democratic and Re- 
Publican Policy Committees de- 
tided to substitute a bipartisan com- 
mittee with broad powers both to 
investigate and to recommend leg- 
lation to plug loopholes in the 
Sorrupt practices and lobby-regu- 
tion laws. 

A bipartisan committee would be 
More appropriate in the closely- 
divided Senate (49 Democrats and 
47 Republicans), Johnson and 
Knowland urged. 


(Continued on Page 12) 


| “He Did It” 


Benson Denounces Labor 


To Alibi Farm Debacle — 


Labor Hits 
Distorted © 
Statistics 


Agriculture See. Ezra Taft 
Benson has renewed his campaign 
to alibi the failure of his farm 
program by attacks on the wage 
scales of city workers. 

In the most violent of a series 
of speeches, Benson in San Fran- 
cisco charged that “farmers and 
ranchers paid” most 1955 wage 
increases in the food-processing 
industries “by taking lower prices 
for their meat animals.” 

In a direct attempt to agitate 
farmers against city workers, he 
asked his meat-packer audience: ‘Is 
it surprising that farmers have be- 
come allergic to round after round 
of soft wage settlements?” 

Union leaders promptly chal- 
lenged Benson’s statistics, interpre- 
tations and motives, accusing him 
of “distortion” and “desperation.” 


Mitchell Silent 

‘From Honolulu, however, Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell, who pre- 
viously has denied Benson’s thesis, 
refused any direct comment on the 
secretary of agriculture’s new as- 
sault on unions. 

Mitchell, who regularly insists at 
his press conferences that Benson 
has not “cleared” his anti-labor 
speeches with the Labor Dept., was 
in Hawaii for Republican campaign 
speeches. On the San Francisco 
speech, Mitchell refused comment 
by telling reporters, “That’s an old 


Reuther Asks 
Congress Act 
oe e e- 

On Disability 

Terming the failure to cover 
workers suffering from long-term 
disabilities “the most serious omis- 
sion” of the Social Security Act, 
Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. Reu- 
ther told the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee that the American people 
expect Congress “to plug up this 
most conspicuous gap” this year. 

Reuther filed the UAW statement 
in support of AFL-CIO testimony 
presented earlier by Nelson Cruik- 
shank, director of the AFL-CIO 
Social Security Dept. 

“More than 4,000 disability bene- 


UAW members under our nego- 
tiated pension plans,” Reuther said. 
“We have found that, contrary to 
the sweeping charges that disability 
cannot be verified, there was rela- 
tively little difficulty in determining 
that there existed a very serious and 
generally permanent disabling con- 
dition — one often resulting in 
death.” ‘ 


fits have been granted to disabled. 


story. I have nothing further to 


U. S, Renews Bid to End 9 spokesmen indignantly ran 


Westinghouse Strike 


the record to show that Benson was 
talking nonsense in claiming that 
wage increases, particularly in the 
packing industry, had outrun com- 


An all-out effort to end the 131-day strike of Electrical Workers | pensating increases in worker pro- 
against the Westinghouse Electric Corp. got under way with both | ductivity. 


sides closeted with federal media 


tors and the members of a fact- Pres. Earl W. Jimerson and 


finding panel. K 


Meeting separately and then 
jointly in the Labor Dept. building 
in Washington, the parleys sought a 
formula to end the dispute that has 
idled 55,000 Westinghouse workers. 

Dispute Ruled Lockout 

Pennsylvania, where several 
plants of the firm are located in- 
cluding the main installation in 
Pittsburgh, ruled that the dispute is 
now a lockout and that strikers are 
eligible for unemployment compen- 
sation. The corporation immedi- 
ately cried “political deceit” and 
announced it would appeal. 

The Federal Mediation & Con- 
ciliation Service re-entered the con- 
troversy a few days after it had 
withdrawn to let the parties work 
out their own solution and just a 
few days before a two-man panel 
named by Pennsylvania’s Gov. 
George Leader was to begin its fact- 
finding assignment. 

Leader appointed Dr. George W. 
Taylor and David L. Cole, both vet- 


Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. Gorman 


eran conciliators, to investigate the| of the Meat Cutters and Butcher 
entire controversy. IUE Pres. James| Workmen angrily pointed out 
(Continued on Page 3) 


Shoe Workers Win 


Hike for Learners 

The Shoe Workers won a vic- 
tory in its fight for a higher learner 
rate when Wage-Hour Administra- 
tor Newell Brown announced that! ner hundred pounds of beef” 
industry minimums for beginners 
would range from 87 to 93 cents 


that despite a 14-cent hourly 
wage increase in 1955, “the pack- 
inghouse worker himself paid for 
his increase with sharply in- 
creased productivity.” 

Before the wage rise, Jimerson 
and Gorman said on the basis of 
competent figures, the “wage cost 
was 
$3.54, whereas in the three months 
following the increase the “wage 
cost” dropped to $3.47 per hundred 


The announcement of the in-| pounds. 
crease came from Brown follow- 
ing a telegram from USWA Pres. 
Russell J. Taylor, which threat- 
ened a possible legal suit to block 
a proposed rate of only 80 to 90! beyond that.” 
cents and sought speedier action; 
and after a conference with Brown 
attended by Sec.-Treas. James J.| Pres. Ralph Helstein of the Pack- 
George Fecteau, 
England director for the union, and| Benson “carefully avoided” the 
members of the USWA executive | harsh truth that the eight biggest 


Higher productivity per man not 
only covered the full wage rise, plus 
overtime, they declared, “but also 
cut labor cost per pound of meat 


Avoided Harsh Truth 


New|inghouse Workers charged that 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Ike’s Gas Bill Veto Shocks Congress; 
Measure Believed Dead This Session 


The well-organized ‘efforts of the 
natural gas industry to gain exemp- 


* tion from federal price regulation 


collapsed sensationally when Pres. 
Eisenhower vetoed-the Harris-Ful- 
bright bill. hah Hr 
. Shocked congressional leaders 
from oil and gas producing states 
acknowledged that ‘the veto killed 
the measure, at least for this ses- 
sion. No effort was made in the 
House, where the bill originated, to 
seek the two-thirds majority neces- 
sary to override the veto. | 

The House passed the legislation 
last year by only a six-vote margin, 
and it is generally recognized that 


what is termed a changed political 
situation made it doubtful that even 
a simple majority could be com- 
manded again. 


‘Contribution’ Factor ; 


The basic factor leading to the 
veto obviously was the now-cele- 
brated proffered $2,500 “campaign 
contribution,” straight from the oil 
and gas industry, to Sen. Francis 
Case (R-S. D.), while the gas bill 
was pending in the Senate. 

The President in his message said 
he favored the “basic objectives” of 
the legislation but that “highly 
questionable” and “arrogant” lob- 


Benson Attacks Labor 
To Alibi Farm Flop’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


packers, “even in a year of an al- 
leged $50 million wage increase,” 
jumped their profits more than 100 
percent over 1954—and showed an 
after-taxes gain in profits of 144 
percent. 

Helstein hooted at the idea that 
farmers and ranchers could be per- 
suaded by Benson that their “$700 
million loss in livestock marketing 
in 1955” was caused by the “over- 
stated”-$50 milion wage increase. 

“We in labor will continue our 
efforts in support of the farmer’s 
legitimate aims,” Helstein prom- 
ised, and Benson’s “chickens will 
come home to roost in the farmers’ 
ballot boxes next November.” 


Blasts Benson’s Fantasies 


Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO 
legislative representative, told a 
forum of the National Farm Insti- 
tute in Des Moines that Benson’s 
attacks on labor costs were “on a 
par with his other economic fan- 
tasies.” 

Manhour production in the whole 
packing industry has jumped 20.4 
percent since 1951, Biemiller said, 
and the wage cost per hundred 
pounds of meat—all meat — 
dropped from $3.42 in 1952 to 
$3.39 in 1955. 

“That hardly looks like labor is 
grabbing at the expense of farm- 
ers,” Biemiller observed. He also 
emphasized the fact that despite 
wage increases “the profits of 
major meat packing companies” in 
1955 climbed sharply above those 
of 1954—and 1954 profits sur- 
passed those of the “previous peak 
year, 1953.” 


In a speech in Spokane just be- 
fore Benson’s San Francisco out- 
burst, Donald Montgomery, head 
of the Auto’ Workers’ Washington 
office, pointed out that cold sta- 
tistics proved that farmers had been 
hurt not by wage rises but by “ig- 
dustrial profiteering” by steel, auto- 
motive and farm equipment com- 
panies. 

Montgomery cited a 5 percent 
price increase in General Motors 
automobiles, blamed on a UAW 
wage increase, as “the most fantas- 
tic example of wage-price fakery” 
in the long history of the technique. 
GM was previously making a profit 
of $3.20 for every hour worked by 
each of its 400,000 production 
workers, he Said, and could have 
“reduced prices 5 percent and still 
earned 16 percent on its invest- 
ment.” 

Montgomery also reminded Ben- 
son that as early as last September, 
immediately after Benson made his 
first speech attacking workers, 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther in- 
vited him to join the union in ask- 
ing a congressional inquiry into 
| wages, prices, production and 
| profits. Benson has never agreed. 

Observers pointed out that an 
| official Agriculture Dept. document, 
Marketing Costs for Food, admits 
that the worker productivity figures 
employed by Benson are not accu- 
rate. 

Using 26 percent as the estimated 
rate of -increased output per man 
hour since 1947-49, the document 
comments: “Because this 26 percent 
does not take full account of in- 
creased services, the entire increase 
in productivity may not be reflected 
in this comparison.” 


bying efforts in behalf of the bill, 
“in defiance of acceptable standards 
of propriety,” had created a risk 
that the people would doubt the 
“integrity of governmental proc- 
esses.” 

He would not be discharging his 
own duty, Eisenhower said, if he 
signed the bill before the “activities 
in question” had been fully investi- 
gated by Congress and the Justice 
Dept. % J sees 

He reiterated support of new 
legislation “conforming to the basic 
objectives” of the vetoed bill and 
adopted the industry argument that 
present law, requiring Federal 
Power Commission regulation of 
natural gas prices on sales to inter- 
state pipelines, will “discourage ini- 
tiative and incentive” in explora- 
tion. - 

This, he agreed with the industry, 
in the long run will “limit supplies 
of gas” and the effect would be 
“contrary to the interest of con- 
sumers” as well as to the national 
interest. 


e Protect Consumers 


He added cryptically, however, 
that any new bill should not only 
encourage exploration and develop- 
ment of gas fields but “include spe- 
cific language protecting consumers 
in their right to fair prices.” 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, meeting recently in Miami 
Beach, Fla., denounced the bill on 
its merits. The council charged 
that enactment would give “giant 
gas-producing corporations an un- 
merited windfall” and victimize mil- 
lions of home owners by subjecting 
them to higher gas prices estimated 
at $600 to $900 million a year. 

Republican opponents of the 
measure obviously anticipated con- 
siderable political benefit from a 
“pro-consumer” veto of what they 
called a “Democratic-inspired” bill. 

Actually both parties were split 
on the measure, with more Demo-' 
crats voting against it than for it in 
both House and Senate and more 
Republicans voting for it than 
against it. 

House Democrats voted against 
it last year by a 136-to-86 margin, 
while Republicans voted 123 to 67 
in favor. In the Senate, Democrats 
divided 24 to 22 against it, Repub- 
licans voted 31 to 14 for it. 

As debate on the bill opened sev- 
eral weeks ago, GOP Senate leaders 
told reporters the White House had 
given it a green light. The Presi- 
dent’s signature was expected until 
the Case “campaign contribution” 
incident aroused an uproar. 


‘ ld SaiSbey a2 


NEW AID TO DISABLED WORKERS was the plea of AFL-CIO spokesmen in hearings before the 
Senate Finance Committee. Shown at witness table, left to right, are Andrew J. Biemiller, legislative 
representative; Nelson Cruikshank, director, and Katherine Pollak Ellickson, assistant director, Dept. 
of Social Security. Cruikshank presented testimony favoring approval of the House-passed bill to lib- 


eralize social security laws. 


president for operations. 


Backed By 


“disaster” insurance began their 


A $50,000 CHECK for the relief of flood sufferers in California and 
other western states was presented by J. F. Cambiano (right), of the 
Carpenters’ Executive Board, to John C. Silson, Red Cross vice 
The union also gave $50,000 to the Red 
Cross for last summer’s eastern flood victims. 


‘Disaster’ Insurance 


AFL-CIO 


Bills to provide a federal system of flood, hurricane and other 


journey through Congress with 


the AFL-CIO backing a comprehensive program employing bot 


government participation and in-‘ 
creased encouragement to private 
insurance companies. 

George D. Riley, AFL-CIO legis- 
lative representative, told a Senate 
Banking subcommittee that without 
giving “unqualified endorsement” to 
any particular proposal, a bill spon- 


(D-N. Y.) seemed to provide a 
“more effective and workable pro- 
gram” than the Administration bill 
introduced by Sen. Prescott Bush 
(R-Conn.). 
U. S. Help Needed 

Riley told the subcommittee that 
damage from floods and hurricanes, 
| disasters not covered by ordinary 
commercial-insurance policies, 
could no longer be adequately met 
by the “innate generosity” of our 
people and the “necessarily limited” 
assistance available from the Red 
Cross and other relief agencies. 

These natural disasters, attacking 
many sections of the country, cre- 
ated a “critical need” for federal 
government action because the 
“devastating effects” could not be 
met in any other way, he said. 


Subsidy Essential 
He laid down the following broad 


sored by Sen. Herbert H. Lehman}. 


principles desirable in legislation: 


A new federal program should 
include coverage of floods, tidal 
waves and water damage from hur- 
ricanes, with ‘other natural disas- 
ters” being covered either now or 
after experience has demonstrated 
practical means of including them. 


Insurance should cover damage 
to property, including business in- 
ventories and farm commodities, 
and damage to state-owned prop- 
erty such as highways and bridges. 

“Some degree of federal subsidy” 
to meet the costs should be recog- 
nized as “essential,” and the govern- 
ment should pay “at least one-half 
the normal premium” for disaster 
insurance. 

Insured individuals should pay an 
“appropriate share of the cost” and 
bear entirely the expense of repair- 
ing “minor damage.” 

Rate-making should be on a 
“realistic and flexible” basis, allow- 
ing administrators to take into ac- 
count differences in risk in various 
areas and accumulated experience 
as the program is developed. 

Private insurance companies 
should be encouraged to partici- 
pate, but if they do not the program 
should be operated “directly as a 
government undertaking.” 


Southern Cotton Mills Fight 
To Upset Labor Dept. Order 


Southern cotton textile mills are seeking to carry to the Supreme 
Court their fight against a Labor Dept. ruling requiring them to pay 
at least $1-an-hour wage for work done under government contract. 


Lawyers for more than 150 mills 
involved attacked the U. S. Court 
of Appeals judgment upholding the 
Secretary of Labor’s claimed au- 
thority to set a nation-wide “pre- 
vailing wage” in the cotton textile 
field. 


The statutory minimum wage in 
all industries involving interstate 
commerce will jump from 75 cents 
to $1 an hour Mar. 1. The Labor 
Dept. order of $1 an hour in cot- 
ton textile mills on government con- 
tracts, however, was previously is- 
sued under the Walsh-Healey Act. 

The apparent meaning is that 
even if they are compelled to pay 
$1 an hour in wages under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the Southern 
mill operators would like the Su- 
preme Court to upset the Labor 
Dept.’s authority to set any “nation- 


wide prevailing wage” order under 
Walsh-Healey. 

A “prevailing wage” finding un- 
der Walsh-Healey in many cases 


has been higher than the Fair Labor 


Standards A@statutory “minimum 
wage.” 

The appellate court, in a two to 
one decision, last December upheld 
the nation-wide standard for gov- 
ernment contracts in cotton textiles. 

The southern mill operators have 
filed a petition asking the Supreme 
Court to review this decision. 

In a recent parallel wool-and- 
worsted textile mill case, U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge Luther W. Youngdahl 
relied on the Court of Appeals 
precedent and dismissed an appeal 
by operators against a nation-wide 
prevailing wage order requiring em- 
ployers to pay at least $1.20 an 
hour in wages on government jobs. 
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Mediators Seek to End 
Westinghouse Strike 


(Continued from Page 1) 
B. Carey welcomed the appoint- 
ment and promised the union’s co- 
operation but Westinghouse refused 
to work with the panel. 

Taylor and Cole, are now aiding 
Mediator John R. Murray in the 
Washington sessions. They were in- 
vited to assist by Chief Mediator 
Joseph F. Finnegan, who urged that 
negotiations be resumed. 

More than 23,000 Westinghouse 
workers in Pennsylvania are af- 
fected by the ruling of Sec. John R. 
Torquato of the Pennsylvania Dept. 
of Labor and Industry that “a 
lockout” by the company entitles 
them to jobless pay. 

He made the decision after a 
series Of rulings by the Bureau of 


| Ford GAW 
Plan Cleared 


Los Angeles — The final 
hurdle to make Ford em- 
ployes eligible for supple- 
mental unemployment bene- 
fits has been cleared with 
a ruling by the California at- 
torney-general that layoff pay 
will be supplementary to un- 
employment compensation. 

The plan negotiated last 
summer by the Auto Work- 
ers with Ford can become 
effective June 1 now that 
states with two-thirds of the 
firm’s work force have ruled 
that GW plans can be dove- 
tailed with jobless pay. 

Other states which ruled 
previously are Michigan, 
Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania and 
Florida. 


7 


Employment Security that “while 
the current stoppage commenced as 
a strike, with some elements of 
lockout present, the situation has 
changed and a lockout has existed 
in the Westinghouse plants in Penn- 
sylvania since Dec. 19, 1955.” 
This was the date IUE agreed to 


Bottle Blowers 
Seek Increases 


Cincinnati, O.—Substantial wage 
increases for workers in the glass 
container industry were requested 
by the Glass Bottle Blowers when 
the contract was reopened with 37 
firms operating 106 plants. 

Pres. Lee W. Minton of the 
GBBA said the increase while cur- 
tently applying to 8,000 machine 
operators and helpers usually sets a 
pattern for all employes in the in- 
dustry. Present rates are $1.87 for 
operators’ and $1.97 for mainte- 
nance men. 


return to work under settlement 
terms proposed by Leader and sev- 
eral other governors. 

Workers unemployed since that 
time are entitled to unemployment 
compensation from that date if 
otherwise eligible, Torquato said. 

In Trenton, N. J., Westinghouse 
Officials turned down the request of 
city authorities to stop using cars to 
carry strikebreakers through picket 
lines. 


ODM Lists 
Critical Skills 


Lists of occupations and activities 
to guide the Selective Service Sys- 
tem in selecting men with critical 
civilian skills for enlistment in the 
Ready Reserve have been made 
public by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. - 

Based on the Executive Order 
signed Jan. 6 by the President, the 
lists control those jobs whose hold- 
ers will suffer a minimum absence 
from their civilian pursuits and a 
minimum disruption to develop- 
ment of industrial technology and 
defense research. 


Young men with the listed skills 
and employed in the designated ac- 
tivities will be eligible to complete 
their active duty training in from 
three to six months. They will per- 
form the balance of their military 
obligation in the Reserve. Ordi- 
narily they would be required to 
perform active military service for 
two or more years plus service in 
the Reserve. 

The latest list is derived from 
others developed by the Labor and 
Commerce Depts. over the years 
with the advice of various federal 
agencies, management and labor. 

Four occupations—aircraft and 
engine mechanic, electronic techni- 
cian, instrument repairman and ma- 
chinist—were deleted from the new 
list because they are needed in the 
armed forces. 


Hotel Union Blasts 


House of Seagram 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Pres. Ed S. 
Miller of the Hotel & Restaurant 
Union fired an angry blast at the 
House of Seagram after the liquor 
firm held a meeting of its southern 
sales staff at the Martinique, one 
of the 21 hotels on the union’s un- 
fair list here. 

“It’s bad enough when labor’s 
avowed enemies visit hotels which 
are on our ‘don’t patronize’ list, 
but when those who claim to be 
our friends give aid and comfort 
to our foes, then good union men 
will reply in kind,” Miller prom- 
ised. 


Major Organizing Plans 
Announced by Teamsters 


Major organizing plans have 
been announced by Pres. Dave 
Beck of the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, one of the AFL-CIO’s largest 
affiliates. 


The campaigns will support and 
parallel those of the AFL-CIO in 
coming months, Beck said after a 
meeting of the Teamsters’ executive 
board. 

A number of the drives will be 
in close cooperation with other 
AFL-CIO affiliates. 

One of these takes the form of a 
joint organizing and mutual assist- 
ance agreement with the Hotel & 
Restaurant Workers. Its target will 
be the unionization of non-union 
hotel and restaurant employes as 


well as truck drivers who deliver 


such products as meat, linen, beer 
and food to hotels and eating 
Places. 


Another campaign now being 


blueprinted will be in cooperation 
with the Building Service Employes, 
and has as its objective the organ- 
ization of municipal workers and 
employes of ball parks and race 
tracks. 


Still another agreement has been 
worked out between the Teamsters 
and the AFL-CIO Building Trades 
Dept. for a national drive to com- 
plete organization of workers en- 
gaged in heavy construction and 
home building. Seven other unions 
have pledged financial contributions 
to the campaign: the Carpenters, 
Operating Engineers, Electrical 
Workers, Plasterers, Plumbers, 
Bricklayers and Laborers. 

A joint program between the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and the 
Teamsters, which went into effect 
last year, has already brought in 
some 20,000 union members and it 
is being renewed. 


‘ 


POLICE STRAIN AND HEAVE to clear a lane for strikebreakers’ cars at the Farmingdale, i 


plant of Republic Aviation Corp., where 12,000 members of the Machinists struck for a wage is increase 
after contract negotiations broke down. 


Striking Machinists 
Assail Cops’ Brutality 


Farmingdale, N. Y.—Angry protests at police brutality have been 
filed with New York state officials by the Machinists whose 12,000 


members of Lodge 1987 are on 


strike for a pay increase at four 


>» 


plants of the Republic Aviation 
Corp. 

In the first two days of the walk- 
out, 74 pickets were arrested and 
some were “beaten unmercifully,” 
IAM Vice Pres. Fred Coonley 
charged. 


He sent telegrams to Gov. Aver- 
ell Harriman and Attorney-Gen. 
Jacob Javits asserting that Babylon 
town police and members of the 
Suffolk County force were working 
with the company to break the 
strike. Coonley called for an in- 
vestigation of the biased actions of 
Babylon officers and Suffolk Coun- 
ty Sheriff William C. McColiom. 


Newsreels Show Brutality 


Newsreel shots of the picket line 
shown on national television pro- 
grams revealed scenes of police 
clubbing pickets and attempting to 
clear lanes for the handful of strike- 
breakers that trickled into the 
plants. 


Coonley said Republic officials in 
watch towers pointed out union offi- 
cers as special targets for police 
brutality. Justin Ostro, president 
of the IAM lodge, was among those 
arrested on the first day of the 
week-long strike. 

The walkout started after nego- 
tiations were broken off. The union 
sought a 19.5-cent hourly increase 
and the firm countered with a 5- 
cent offer. There was no prospect 
of an immediate resumption of 
negotiations. 

A spokesman for the company 
said it had no intention of meeting 


Proksch Appointed 
To Austria Labor Post 


Vienna — Sec.-Gen. Anton 
Proksch of the Austrian Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (OGB), and a 
member of the Executive Board of 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, has _ been 
named Austrian Minister of So- 
cial Administration, a post’ com- 
parable to secretary of labor in 
the U. S. 

Proksch is a veteran trade un- 
ionist widely known in the inter- 
national labor movement, who 
started his career as an organizer 
of apprentices in Vienna print 
shops. 


with the union “unless they want to 
discuss our 5-cent offer.” 


No Compromise 


“We will not meet with the un- 
ion. We don’t want to meet with 
them to discuss their offer of 19.5 
cents or any compromise,” he 
added. 

Republic has four plants in the 
area, at Farmingdale, Greenlawn, 
Hicksville and Fort Washington. 
Production has been halted in all 
of them by the strike. 

The company makes the new, 
highly secret F105 jet plane which 
exceeded the speed of sound in 
flight tests last summer; the Thun- 
derstreak, a jet fighter-bomber; 
the Thunderflash, a jet photo-re- 
connaisance plane. It also is doing 
super-secret work on a government 
guided missile project. 


Heroic Bus 
Driver Praised 


™ Detroit—Pres. A. I. Sprad- 
ling of the Street Railway & 
Bus Drivers Union has com- 
mended John D. Hearon, 38, 
for his heroism in braving a 
blizzard to get help for the 
stranded passengers in his bus. 

Hearon, 38, was hospital- 
ized after his 12-mile trek for 
aid. He is a member of Divi- 
sion 1142 of the union in 
Dallas, Tex. - 

Spradling wired him: 
“Your heroic act in risking 
your life to save your pas- 
sengers was in the finest tradi- 
tion of the men and women 
of your organization who join 
me in expressing their high 
regard for you as a brother 
and wishing you a speedy and 
complete recovery.” 


Sencapemssen Bo RN a RRC AES 


NEW CONTRACT which ended 148-day strike of Auto Workers 
at five General Motors plants in Canada is clutched triumphantly by 
Louis G. Seaton (left), GM vice president in charge of -industrial 
relations, and George Burt, the union’s Canadian director. 
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Oilmen Top Fund Contributors 


To Manion’s Anti-Union Lobby 


a By Milton Plumt 
The oil industry is well repre- 
sented in a group of-wealthy indus- 
trialists throughout the nation*who 
are conducting a Vigorous campaign 
to raise a huge fund to support 
lobbying efforts by Clarence E. 
Manion, enemy of unions and op- 
ponent of the social security system. 
Recently ousted by President 
Eisenhower as chairman of the 
Commission on Inter-Governmental 
Relations, Manion now heads an 
organization known as the Manion 
Forum of Opinion with headquar- 
ters in South Bend, Ind. 
Apparently in the hope that con- 


tributions will be tax-deductible, the 
forum calls itself “a non-profit 
educational trusteeship, politically 
non-partisan.” Actually, however, 
the organization is spewing forth a 
constant barrage of anti-labor prop- 
aganda through radio broadcasts, 
booklets, pamphlets and so-called 
news stories “planted” in whatever 
publications will take them. 


Attack Social Reforms 
The group — speaking through 
Manion — is. also directing attacks 
upon most social reforms of the last 
quarter century. Backing the cam- 
paign are some of the biggest names 
in industry and banking, including 


More Funds Urged 


For Labor, 


Welfare 


Increased appropriations for the Labor Dept. and the Health, 
Education and Welfare Dept. were recommended to a House sub- 
committee as necessary to meet the “hopes and needs” of workers 


seeking “proper enforcement and® 


administration of vital laws.” 

A detailed analysis of Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s budget proposals was pre- 
sented in behalf of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Legislation by Andrew 
Biemiller and Hyman H. Book- 
binder, legislative representatives. 


Welcome Increases 

The statement expressed “satis- 
faction” with certain “welcome in- 
ereases” in funds proposed for labor 
and welfare law administration, but 
the President’s recommendations, 
the subcommittee was told, should 
serve as a “starting point” for “fur- 
ther improvement.” 

The analysis pointed out that rec- 
ommended increases for the Labor 
Dept.’s Office of the Solicitor and 
Wage-Hour Division would permit 
slight increases in personnel but 
“hardly enough to meet the in- 
creased workload” created by the 
new $1 an hour minimum wage. 

Some employers may fail to pay 
the minimum through “ignorance,” 
the statement said, and there will be 
a “greater temptation” to “chis- 
elers” to evade the law. “Labor 
laws are no better than their en- 
forcement,” the subcommittee was 
told. 

Renewed Support 

The statement expressed disap- 
pointment in small increases granted 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship, doubt 
of the adequacy of a slight increase 
for the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, and concern over a proposed 
reduction in funds to administer the 
Mexican Farm Labor (contract 
workers) program. 

On Welfare Dept. proposals, the 
AFL-CIO renewed support for the 
full $210 million in federal hospital 
grants authorized by the Hill-Bur- 


ton Act. The President’s recom- 
mendation is for only $128 million. 

The analysis welcomed the Presi- 
dent’s proposed increase in funds 
for medical research but suggested 
that Congress might lift them fur- 
ther. 

Higher appropriations than the 
Administration recommended also 
were urgently requested in fields of 
vocational rehabilitation, vocational 
education and enforcement of the 
pure food and drug laws. 

The statement noted with “deep 
regret” that in certain fields, such 
as assistance to the states for basic 
health services and the Children’s 
Bureau’s maternal health program, 
reductions in funds or no increases 
were proposed. 


AFL-CIO Announcers 
Win New Honors 


Announcers on the AFL-CIO’s 
two daily network radio shows have 
recently won new honors. 

Frank Hardin, announcer on the 
7 p. m., ABC network show fea- 
turing the news and views of Ed- 
ward P. Morgan, has been re- 
elected head of the Washington 
chapter of the Federation of Radio 
& Television Artists, an AFL-CIO 
affiliate. 

Hardin will continue to serve as 
a member of the union’s national 
board. 

Joe McCaffrey, announcer on 
the 10 p. m., program featuring 
John W. Vandercook, has taken 
office as president of the Radio & 
TV Correspondents Association in 
Washington. 

McCaffrey also appears on his 
own weekly TV news show in the 
nation’s capital, 


Be it 


j 


LOCAL LEVEL UNITY has been achieved in Waterloo, Iowa, 


where the Back Hawk Industrial Union Council and Waterloo 
Trades and Labor Assembly have merged in the first such action in 
their state and among the first in the nation. From left, State Fed- 


eration Sec.-Earl Baum, State IUC Pres. Vernon Dale and Pres. 
Bernard Kennedy of new merged group. 


questionable lobbying methods. 


ticipation is a letter campaign on 


ter S. Hallanan, Pittsburgh oil ty- 
coon. Using the stationery of the 
Plymouth Oil Co., which he heads, 


group of businessmen praising 
Manion’s work and calling on them 
to “give our financial support and 
that of our companies.” its 

Accompanying the personally 
signed letters are enclosures of typi- 
cal Manion literature warning 
against “socialist dictatorship” and 
“the plan of a merged one big union 
to take over the federal government 
and set up a ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat.’ ” 
Hallanan’s mailing lists former 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers Pres. Charles R. Sligh, Jr., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., as ‘one of 
“our Pittsburgh sponsors.” These 
also include H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
chairman of the board of the Arm- 
strong Cork Co. and former NAM 
head, and at least three other Pitts- 
burgh men with oil and gas industry 
connections. 


Pleas for Funds 
The latter are Paul G. Benedum, 
president of the Hiawatha Oil and 
Gas Co., who is associated with 
Hallanan as an Official of at least 
five other oil and gas enterprises; 


the National Supply Co. and a di- 


Co., and Pres. Willard F. Rockwell 
of the Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., a member of the American 
Petroleum Institute and the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 

Typical of the similar mailings 
emanating from businessmen 
throughout the nation are pleas for 
funds on Manion’s behalf signed by 
Milwaukee industrialists William 
Grede and Harry L. Bradley. Both 
also sent out personally signed let- 
ters On company stationery, Grede 
as head of Grede Foundries and 
Bradley as chairman of the board 
of the Allen-Bradley Co. Grede 
also is a former NAM president. 


Ask $50 to $1,000 


While Manion’s sponsors include 
men prominent in business gen- 
erally, it isn’t surprising to note a 
heavy proportion from the oil and 
gas industry. Among the latter are 
H. R. Cullen of Houston, Rex G. 
Baker, director and general counsel 
of the Humble Oil and Refining 
Co.; W. H. Wildes, president of Re- 
public Natural Gas, and W. K. 
Warren, president of Warren Petro- 
leum and American Natural Gaso- 
line. 

Cullen’s contributions alone in 
the 1952 elections went into 23 
states and were reported officially 
as totalling $53,000. Estimates by 
political observers have set the fig- 
ure as many times that amount. 

Typical of the approach which 
the Manion Forum is using in ad- 
dressing its appeal for funds to 
other businessmen is this flat dec- 
laration in a letter which Patterson 
as chairman of its board of trustees 
sent out under date of Jan. 6: 

“The merged CIO-AFL (sic) has 
said it will unionize 50 million 


| | American working citizens. And, of 


course, enforce collection of dues. 
In all our history, no political party 
has ever tried to do this. Unless 
tens of millions of Americans, in- 
cluding all who work, are alerted, 
there will soon be only one private 
enterprise in the United States—the 
labor monopoly headed by its 
kings.” 

The answer, the Manion Forum 
suggests, is to send it “your cor- 


to $1,000. 


many prominent leaders of the oil| | 
and gas industry which is presently | : 
undergoing scrutiny in Congress for | ' 

One recent example of such par-| : 


Manion’s behalf conducted by Wal-| ; 


Hallanan has written a selected | 


Alexander E. Walker, president of! measures on grounds that they 


rector of the Oil Well Engineering tion” on the trade practices of a 


porate or personal check” for $50 


and Crossler. 


TROPHY AND $1,000 are presented to A. B. Crossler, Retail 
Clerks organizing director in the Southwestern Division, for the 
top divisional membership gain last year. Presentation was made at 
Miami Beach meeting. From left, RCIA Vice Pres. Fred A. Am- 
mond, Sec.-Treas. Vernon A. Housewright, Pres. James A. Suffridge 


‘Drys’ Take Circuitous 
Route to Prohibition 


The AFL-CIO told Congress that pending bills to prohibit .the 
interstate transportation of advertisements of alcoholic beverages is 
an attempt by the drys “to do by indirection what they cannot do 


about prohibition by degrees.” 

In separate testimony to both the 
House and Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committees, George D. 
Riley, AFL-CIO legislative repre- 
sentative, opposed the proposed 


-would place discriminatory “limita- 


legalized industry. 


Devious Method 

“Everyone knows what the drys 
are up to again,” Riley said. “They 
do not change their party line. They 
want to nullify the Twenty-first 
Amendment to the Constitution of 
the U. S. which repealed the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. This they know 
is an impossibility, so the devious 
and circuitous method as set forth 
in the present bill is being at- 
' tempted again.” 

Bootleggers and moonshiners, 
| whom he called “silent partners of 
the prohibitionists,” can “have no 
better allies than some of those who 
propose the purposes of this bill,” 


Bootleggers Rejoice 

“If the branded and the fully tax- 
paid beverages can be driven off the 
shelves.and the counterfeits can be 
substituted, why shouldn’t the boot- 
leggers rejoice?” he queried. 

Riley said that the proposed legis- 
lation could only result in such an 
outcome “while the wells of the tax 
sources from legitimate avenues are 
bound to dry up.” 

Calling sections of the bill “un- 
workable,” Riley pointed out that 
under one of its provisions a person 
crossing a state line in a car with a 
radio receiver, or carrying a maga- 
zine Of newspaper containing liquor 
advertising, “clearly would be in 
violation.” 


AFL-CIO Backs 
Retirement Bill | 


Calling for prompt action on the 
bill by Sen. Olin D. Johnston (D- 
S. C.) to liberalize the federal re- 
tirement system, AFL-CIO Leg. 
Rep. George D. Riley told Congress 
it should reject Administration pro- 
posals to combine the system with 
social security. 

“Retirement,” he said, “is but an 
extension of the work contract the 
government extends to employes 
who remain within the service the 
prescribed time. The two systems 
were never intended to be thrown 
together. Yet, for 15 years, we have 


‘integration’ and even absorption by 
social security.” 


by direct method, namely, bring® 


had to fight all the way to prevent 


U. S. Appeals 
Case Against 
Auto Workers 


Detroit—The government is ap- 
pealing to the Supreme Court a 
decision by U. S. District Judge 
Frank A. Picard dismissing a politi- 
cally-inspired indictment of the 
Auto Workers on charges of vio- 
lating a Taft-Hartley amendment 
to the Corrupt Practices Laws. 
Judge Picard threw the indict- 
ment out of court on the ground 
that there was nothing illegal in 
union expenditures to engage tele- 
vision time and present candidates 
for office on a program. 


Dismissed Indictment 

His opinion strongly suggested 
that he thought any attempt to 
restrict such expenditures would be 
an unconstitutional attack on free 
speech and free assembly. He dis- 
missed the indictment, however, on 
purely factual matters. 

Emil Mazey, UAW secretary- 
treasurer, said the government’s. de- 
cision to appeal was “further evi- 
dence that the Republican high 
command has decided to continue 
to harass the UAW and to try to 
deny to workers the right to free 
speech and other basic civil li- 
berties.” 

Welcome Test 

He said the union, nevertheless, 
“welcomes” a Supreme Court test 
of “the democratic right of work- 
ing people to voice their political 
opinions and convictions through 
their unions.” 

The Detroit Free Press reported, 
at the time of Judge Picard’s deci- 


John Feikens had been “chiefly re- 
sponsible for the Justice Dept.’s 


dictment” of the Auto Workers. 


4. 


a > 
We Cannot Lie, 
We're 4 Pages Shy 


The AFL-CIO News is 
appearing in a 12-page edi- 
tion this week because of the 
short. work week, occasioned 
by Washington’s birthday. 

The next edition will be 
back to the regular 16 pages. 


sion, that Michigan GOP Chairman | 


decision to seek a grand jury in- 
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Em ployitent Statute 
Abas to Prevent ‘Busts’ 


By Gervase N. Love 


Less than 1,000 words of legislation, in simple, non-technical 
language, was saluted by leaders of labor and business, agriculture 
and the professions and government. 

They celebrated the tenth year on the statute books of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, Congress’ answer to the late Pres. Roosevelt’s 


dream ‘of an Economic Bill of 
Rights for Americans, and signed 
into law by former Pres. Truman 
on Feb. 20, 1946. 

The National Planning Associa- 
tion, reflecting the non-partisan 
support the act has won for con- 
tributing to a stabilized economy 
free from depressions, marked the 
anniversary at a dinner in Wash- 
ington. 

It also published a symposium, 
The Employment Act, Past and 
Future, containing 36 articles, es- 
says and letters endorsing the act 
and giving critical analyses of its 
effectiveness, with recommenda- 
tions for future policy to achieve 
prescribed goals. AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany and AFL-CIO Vice 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther were 
among the contributors. 


Future Was Uncertain 


The country’s economic future 
was uncertain when Roosevelt first 
asked Congress to authorize a ma- 
jor change in policy—a new con- 
cept under which the federal gov- 
ernment would be charged with the 
responsibility of actively promoting 
maximum employment, maximum 
production and maximum purchas- 
ing power in an expanding economy 
within the framework of the free 
enterprise system. 

Organized labor quickly joined 
the fight for enactment of such a 
law. The NPA and other planning 
and social-minded groups lined up 
in its support. 

“If workers are idle, if soldiers 
are selling apples in the streets,” 
warned the NPA, “then we will 
have indeed lost the war.” 


In Congress, the legislative drive 
was spearheaded by Senators James 
E. Murray (D-Mont.) and Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo.), the late 
Senators Robert F. Wagner (D- 
N. Y.) and Elbert Thomas (D- 
Utah) and Rep. Wright Patman 
(D-Tex.). 

The bill they came up with was 
first known as the Full Employ- 
ment Act. There was a lot of op- 
position to it from economic die- 
hards both in and out of Congress 
—even to the name. 


Powerful Support 


But it had powerful support, too, 
particularly from the former AFL 
and the CIO, and from disinterested 
groups like the NPA. Roosevelt 
died before it was enacted, and his 
successor signed the measure that 
finally emerged from more than 
two years of debate—watered down 
from the original, but still capable, 
as time has proved, of making a 
solid contribution to a stabilized 
economy. 

“There is almost no other piece 
of domestic legislation enacted 
while I was President,” Truman 
wrote for the NPA’s symposium, 
“to which I would attach. equal 
significance. This legislation pro- 
Claimed a new responsibility for 
government.... 


“The confidence engendered 
by the Employment Act has been 
strengthened by its bipartisan ac- 
ceptance. Although the act was 
developed under Democratic 
leadership, it was adopted by 
overwhelming majorities of both 
parties in Congress. Now it has 
been accepted in principle by a 
Republican Administration.” 


Pres, Eisenhower, in his contribu- 
tion, also approved it. 

“The objectives of the Employ- 
ment Act have afforded sound guid- 
ance in furthering economic growth 
and responsibility,” he wrote. 

“It rightly establishes as the pol- 
icy and responsibility of the federal 
government the promotion of maxi- 
mum employment, production and 
purchasing power. It rightly en- 
joins us, furthermore, to pursue 
these goals by means that will foster 
and promote free competitive enter- 
prise and the general welfare. This 
is a charter to which all Americans 
can wholeheartedly subscribe. . .. 

“It is the obligation of all of us, 
in and out of government, to fur- 
ther the nation’s advance toward 
the goals set out in the Employ- 
ment Act.” 

Change in Thinking 

The NPA, a non-political, non- 
profit organization of labor, busi- 
ness, agriculture and the profes- 
sions devoted to planning, has taken 
a good long look at the country’s 
economic life under the Employ- 
ment Act, and has used the past as 
the basis for peering into the future. 

The NPA makes no recomenda- 
tions for legislative action to 
strengthen the bill, but like the 
AFL-CIO, it feels certain things 
can be done to make it more effec- 
tive. These are: 

Each annual economic report by 
the President should include long- 
range projections of a full employ- 
ment economy, with possible alter- 
natives. 

The budget and the economic re- 
port should be more closely inter- 
related. 


The consultation procedure of 
the Council of Economic Advisors, 
set up in the act, with agricultural, 
business and labor groups, and rep- 
resentatives of state and local gov- 
ernment, should be intensified. 


» 


Organized labor joined agricul- 
ture, the professions and most of 
business Feb. 20 in hailing the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 on the tenth 
anniversary of its enactment. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
called it “a major achievement in 
the development of the American 
economy.” 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the Auto 
Workers, described it as “the most 
important legislative achievement in 
the field of domestic economic pol- 
icy” adopted in the last 15 years. 

Their views were expressed in a 
tenth anniversary symposium, The 
Employment Act, Past and Future, 
published on the occasion by the 
National Planning Association. For- 
mer Pres. Truman signed the act 
on Feb. 20, 1946. 

Uniquely Successful 

Meany said the act “represents 
the culmination of a revolution in 
the thinking of the American peo- 
ple about the role of their govern- 
ment in economic affairs.” 


When the late Pres. Franklin 


rights assured Americans in the 


in the pursuit of happiness.” 


independence,” he said. 
dictatorships ar made.” 


Oct. 28, 1944 what he called an 


ing and recreation; 


“The right of every family to 


achieve and enjoy good health. 


FDR’s Rights Dream 
Basis for Job Act 


his State-of-the-Union Message of Jan. 11, 1944, for what later 
became the Employment Act of 1946, he noted that the political 


industrial economy expanded, “inadequate to assure us equality 


“We have come to a clear realization of the fact that true 
individual freedom cannot exist without economic security and 
“ ‘Necessitous men are not free men.’ 
People who are hungry and out of a job are the stuff of which 


Then he spelled out in a campaign speech in Chicago on 


“The right of a useful and remunerative job in the industries 
or shops or farms or mines of the nation; 
“The right to earn enough to provide adequate food and cloth- 


“The right of_every farmer to raise and sell his products at a 
return which will give him and his family a decent living; 

“The right of every businessman, large and small, to trade in 
an atmosphere of freedom from unfair competition and domina- 
tion by monopolies at home and abroad; 


“The right to adequate: medical care and the opportunity to 
“The right to adequate protection from the economic fears of 


old age, ‘sickness, accident and unemployment. 
“The right to a good education.” 


D. Roosevelt asked Congress, in 


Constitution had proved, as our 


“Economic Bill of Rights”: 


a decent home; 


\e abor Hails Job Act’s 10th Birthday 


“For once and for all,” he said, 
“the American people have turned 
their back on the concept that the 
federal government has no function 
in the management of the econ- 
omy.” 

He said that if the country is 
to judge by the progress the econ- 
omy has made, the act has been 
“uniquely successful,” with “al- 
most continuous economic prog- 
ress” since 1946 except for brief 
postwar inflation and setbacks in 
1949 and 1954, 

“It would be deceptive and dan- 
gerous, however,” he continued, “to 
attribute the economy’s progress to 
the Employment Act. While the 
act has contributed to the confid- 
ence of consumers, workers and 
businessmen in the nation’s capacity 
for a healthy economy, the act by 
itself has had only a limited direct 
effect on the economy. 

“The value of the act is not that 
by a simple law the government has 
actually achieved economic growth 
and stability, but rather that a 
framework has been established un- 
der which government economic 
policy can be formulated. 

“Perhaps the greatest value of the 
legislation is that the federal gov- 
ernment has been forced to review 
its legislative and administrative 
program in economic terms. 


Labor Takes Pride 
“All in all, organized labor takes 
pride in the part it played in en- 
acting the Employment Act of 1946 
and looks forward confidently to fu- 
ture usefulness of the law and the 
instrumentalities created by it.” 


Reuther recalled that the act 
came in answer to a new approach 
to the problem of depressions—one 
“based on the idea of ‘sustaining 
full employment, rather than a neg- 
ative approach whose goal would 
be merely to halt the rise of unem- 
ployment during a depression.” 


The act answered that need “in 

some measure,” he declared. 

“No. law, in itself, can perform 
the tasks set forth in the Em- 
ployment Act,” he added. “In 
our society, both private groups 
and government must combine 
their efforts and policies to main- 
tain full employment.” is 

He noted the change in concept 


to the point where now “all except 
the most hidebound rugged individ- 


ualists” believe the government}: 


THE HISTORIC DAY 10 years ago when Pres. Harry S. Truman signed the Employment Act of 
1946 writing into the nation’s law books the government’s responsibility for keeping the country’s 
economy stable and depression-free. Senators and congressmen who helped push the bill through 
Congress are grouped around the President for the signing ceremony. 


Meany Calls Employment Act 
Major Economic Achievement 


must play a positive and active role 
in economic affairs, and the “spread 
of economic knowledge and the 
concept of full employment” on 
business thinking and policies. 

“The wholehearted commitment 
of organized labor,” Reuther said, 
“to the idea of full employment and 
the growth-stimulating and built-in 
stabilizing effects of collective bar- 
gaining have added some degree of 
shock resistance to the national 
economy. 


Reuther Asks Consultations 


“Trade union achievements have 
strengthend the economy’s mass 
consumption base and such im- 
provements as health-welfare and 
pension plans and guaranteed wage 
plans have been adding a measure 
of income stability into the eco- 
nomic system. These achievements, 
too, have provided business with in- 
centives for growth and planning.” 

Reuther was critical of the way 
the act has operated under the Ei- 
senhower Administration. He cited 
the delay in the appointment of the 
Council of Economic Advisors set 
up in the act, and the failure of the 
President’s economic reports in 
1954 and 1955 to present adequate 
production and consumption goals 
for attaining full employment. 


He also criticized the council 
for its tendency to “bolster” a 
fear of full employment held by 
some Administration spokesmen, 
who regard it as inflationary, and 
called for regular consultation by 
the council with labor to ex- 
change views on the economic 
situation. 


% ® 
‘Self-Satis faction’ 
Warning Sounded 


A warning against “self- 
satisfaction” with the nation- 
al economy was sounded by 
Sen. Paul A. Douglas at the 
National Planning Associa- 
tion’s dinner in Washington 
marking the tenth anniversary. 
of the Employment Act. of 
1946. 

Today’s economy ..closely 
resembles that of the 1920’s 
before the depression, he said, 
with declining farm income, 
pockets of unemployment, 
and a great .extension of con- 
sumer credit. 
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Page Six 


Ten-Year Anniversary 


tsa YEARS AGO, when the Employment Act of 1946 was 
signed into law, Republican leaders, and a few Democrats, 
thought the concept of full employment was visionary and/or 
dangerous. They felt that government had no business being con- 
cerned with the operations of the private economy. 


Perhaps more than we expected in those early postwar months 
a decade ago, the American economy has exhibited a vitality and 
growth that made it a world-wide wonder. In that growth, the 
American unions have played a significant and constructive role 
by working to insure enough buying power for the people. 

Labor by itself cannot guarantee that every segment of our 
society will get a fair share of the benefits of our economy. No 
one segment can provide that assurance. That’s why the principle 

/ of the Employment Act is so important—a constant reminder that 
our government must be concerned about the economic welfare 
of the people, the growth of our economy and the need for a con- 
stant rise in our American standard of living. 


A Buek an Hour 


ARCH 1 is a red-letter day for millions of lower-income 


Americans, whose minimum wages go up to $1.00 an hour 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

That increase is due solely to the campaign waged last year by 
the AFL and CIO for long-needed improvements in the law. 
The victory was sweet, but not sweet enough, for Congress de- 
clined to broaden the coverage provided by the wage-hour act. 

That should be a next objective to be speedily gained—so that 
more of those lower-paid Americans can have the right to a $1-an- 
hour minimum. 


A Weleome Veto 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’s veto of the natural gas bill de- 

served the long round of applause it received from consumers 
throughout the country. Had the bill become law, monthly gas 
bills in millions of homes would have gone up. 

The language of the veto message was curious. The President 
felt quite rightly that the tremendous pressure from the rich oil 
and gas industries had sullied the proposed legislation. 

About the facts of the bill, itselfi—as differentiated from the 
lobbying that pushed it through the Congress—the President seemed 
strangely unconcerned. He voiced faith in the bill’s objectives. 
However, he felt the consumer should be protected in any new 
version of the proposed law that might move through Congress in 
the future. 

But protection for the consumer is completely incompatible 
with the purposes of that sort of bill. The natural gas bill was a 
move to soak the consumer. The best way—in fact, the only 
way—to protect him is to make sure that future versions of the 
bill are voted down. | 

The AFL-CIO, which asked Pres. Eisenhower to veto the na- 
tural gas bill, is pleased, of course, that it has been prevented 
from becoming the law of the land. We hope the veto may convince 
the oil-gas lobby to give up this raid on consumers. 
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DRAWN FOR THE 
AFL-CIO NEWS 


Labor’s Deeds Ignored in Schools 


(The following article was written 
by a New York City school teacher 
after issuance of a statement by a 
top school official disclaiming any 
bias against labor in the school sys- 
tem. Her name is being withheld to 
protect her from possible retalia- 
tion.) 


If you should ask your son or 
daughter what has made America 
great, you will be sure to hear that 
it is our “free enterprise” system. 
Perhaps your youngster will add 
something about American “know- 
how” or our mass production sys- 
tem or the perseverance of our 
captains of industry. 

The chances are that he knows 
nothing of the contribution of labor 
to the building of our country or of 
the sacrifices of ordinary working 
men and women who, through 
struggles and strikes, made possible 
our eight-hour day and our present 
“high standard of living.” 

Not machines but organized la- 
bor have given to the American 
people the leisure and the luxuries 
of which we are so justly proud. 

How. does your child regard la- 
bor leaders—and the average rank 
and file worker in our unions? Has 
he ever had a chance to learn any- 
where of the heroism, the mar- 
tyrdom, the day to day activities of 
union men and women—or does 
“labor” mean to him a racketeer- 
ing outfit, a stubborn refusal to 
meet “management” halfway, the 
people who callously cut off milk 
or coal or transportation from the 
American “consumer?” 

What, in fact, is his attitude to- 
ward work, especially physical 
work, itself? Is his aim in life to 
avoid work and achieve success by 
owning his own business or having 
a high powered executive position? 
Does he believe that “if he has it 
in him” he will achieve success and 
that he too can become president of 
United States Steel? 

Since the goal of business owner- 
ship is becoming less and less feasi- 
ble in our increasingly monopolistic 
economy, the result of unrealistic 
goals can be only frustration and a 
feeling of failure. Inability to 


,| achieve the goal of economic “‘suc- 


cess” is regarded as a personal de- 
fect, a flaw in one’s psyche! 
* 

Too long have working men and 
women, and even organized labor, 
been apathetic about the public 
schools which they themselves have 
created. Now that greater interest 
in schools has been aroused, it has 
often taken the form of concern 
over teaching techniques and per- | 
haps even of conditions such as) 
overcrowding. 

Too little attention has been paid | 
by labor to the question of the con- 
tent of the education that children 
receive, in and out of the classroom. 

What impression of work, of the 
contribution of labor to American 
history, of unions and union leaders, 
do children receive in our schools 
today? 

In the basic readers used in the 
primary and middle grades no 
working parents are presented. 
There is no story read later on 
about the every-day heroism of 
workers. 

Tunnels and bridges and sky- 
scrapers may be presented as engi- 
neering feats, but the tremendous 
work and human sacrifices of the 
sandhogs, the carpenters, riveters, 
masons and the “unskilled” laborer 
are omitted. 

Of all the full length biographies 
read in junior and senior high 
schools none are. of labor leaders. 

Your child will learn about Ford 
or Walt Disney, about Chrysler or 


8028 a. 
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shop. The cops caught me 


opening one at 2 A.M.!° 


Edison but rarely about Powderly, 
Gompers, Hillman, Lewis, Green 
and never about the union organ- 
izer, the shop steward or the Jimmy 
Higgins on the picket line! 
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Films are shown to children in 
upper grades and in high schools. 
How many of them—presumably 
on topics of general information— 
are put out by large corporations? 
Are any offered by labor? How 
many leaflets and pamphlets used 
and short biographical sketches 
in the classroom—whether on cof- 
fee growing in Brazil or on the 
method of making rubber tires or 
on fluorescent lighting—are slick 
jobs put out by public relations 
men for big corporations? 

What is the total effect of all 
these pamphlets, posters and films 
on the minds of children who are 
bombarded by this propaganda ex- 
clusively day in and day out 
throughout their school career? 

Who are invited as speakers at 
school assemblies, at commence- 
ment exercises? From what eco- 
nomic class are our teachers drawn? 
What after-school activities are en- 
couraged in school? What is the 
meaning of Junior Achievement— 
which uses the schools to help teach 
youngsters “how to run and man- 
age a business.” What fraudulent 
ideas of business are our children 
subjected to? 

Every year the Board of Educa- 
tion officially sponsors an essay con- 
test run by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Last year’s topic was: 
“How Individual Enterprise Has 
Helped Make America Great.” 

When other organizations wanted 
to run another contest on the sub- 
ject of “How Cooperation Has 
Helped Make America Great” the 
request was turned down by the 
New York City Superintendent of 
Schools, William A. Jansen. 

A complete study of the way in 
which labor and labor unions are 
presented in the schools—in fiction, 
in readers, in textbooks, in audio- 
visual aids—is a worthwhile re- 
search project for any group inter- 
ested in labor and in the attitude of 
our future citizens. 
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Page Seven 


=ITS VOOR 
— ae 

WASHINGTON | 

—lland Shelon 

THERE ARE SEVERAL POSSIBLE EXPLANATIONS for Labor 
sec. Mitchell’s disinclination for a showdown fight with Agriculture Sec. 
penson over the latter’s persistent efforts to arouse farmers against city 
workers. None of them is very creditable. 

Benson’s handling of wage statistics is so faulty that Mitchell obviously 
must be aware of the errors and distortions. 

When he talks about wage scales in the food-processing industry, for 
example, Benson ignores the fact that these wages were grossly sub- 
standard for many years. 

When he says workers haven’t paid for their own wage rises with 
increased. production per man-hour, Benson ignores warnings from 
Mitchell’s own Bureau of Labor Statistics—and from his own Agri- 
culture Dept. agencies—that the official BLS figures may seriously 
understate the facts. 

In short, Benson is outside his own field of expert competency if any 


and is grossly intruding in Mitchell's field. Yet Mitchell does nothing 
elective about it, which is a funny way for a couple of cabinet officials 


to operate. 
kkk 

MITCHELL CAN BE FORGIVEN for not picking open fights with 
Republican senators like Barry Goldwater of Arizona, who fancies him- 
self as a model of righteousness and morality in trying to destroy union 
political activity that partly compensates for the influence and money 
thrown behind conservative candidates for office. 

A senator is a separate principality in our system and no cabinet 
officer can make him shut up. 

But Benson isn’t supposed to be a separate principality. He is a mere 
department head, subordinate to Eisenhower, and Mitchell is another 
department head of equal stature, and they are also supposed to be on 
a “team.” 

Nowhere else in the cabinet do we find one official grossly intruding 
into the affairs of another in the latter’s special field of responsibility. 

Benson wouldn’t dare make a series of addresses on tax policy that 
flouted the official line of Treasury Sec. Humphrey. Or on foreign 
policy that cut the ground from under John Foster Dulles. 

It is hard to imagine Mitchell making a direct attack on the income 
and living standards of Benson’s farmers and trying to pose as an expert 
in agricultural economics. 

But the secretary of labor lets Benson pose as an expert in industrial 
economics, abusing figures furnished by one of Mitchell’s own bureaus, 
and makes no effective protest. He refuses to show any concern about 
increasingly violent Benson speeches complaining about “round after 
round of soft wage settlements.” 

It is no longer possible to doubt that Benson’s line represents a calcu- 
lated scheme adopted by the Republican high command to try to turn 
farmers’ resentment over low agricultural prices into resentment against 
workers. The speeches have been so frequent and increasingly so bitter 
that a different explanation is implausible. 

The thing presents an interesting spectacle. Mitchell tells workers that 
they “never had it so good” and takes full credit for Eisenhower for 
better wages. Benson goes around denouncing the same workers as over- 
paid louts whose rise toward decent living standards has come only from 
management’s cowardly acceptance of “round after round of soft wage 
settlements.” 

The type of hucksterism is familiar in this Administration. The only 
surprising thing is that Mitchell lets himself be used so contemptuously. 

It is hard to explain Mitchell’s complacency in allowing Benson to 
undermine the specific responsibility and authority of the Labor Dept. 
and to play fast and loose with the truth about workers’ wages. What- 
ever the reasons, he is permitting the facts and the official proprieties to 
be sacrificed and he is closing his eyes to attacks on the wages of workers 
whose welfare he is supposed to promote. 


THE HOUSTON POST for Feb. 18 was filled with stories reporting 
comments by Texas oil, gas and political figures on the iniquity of Pres. 
Eisenhower’s veto of the gas-giveaway bill. My favorite quotation is one 
attributed to “Johnny Mitchell, partner in the (law) firm of Christie, 
Mitchell and Mitchell.” 

Quoth Johnny: “I’m writing the Republican party to get back the 
money I contributed recently to a GOP dinner. The Republicans should 
hang out their shingle in some other state.” 

South Dakota, for example, where Sen. Francis Case (R) turned down 
a $2,500 oil-industry “campaign contribution’? Or Nebraska, where 
both GOP senators were approached by a U. S. district attorney, despite 
his nervousness about proffered oil-lobbyist “campaign contributions,” 
in behalf of the gas bill? 


| 


Morgan Says: 


U.S. Resources Ar 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Morgan over 
the ABC network Monday through Friday at 7 p. m., 
EST.) 


E get so used to taking for granted the untold 
riches of the country that we are inclined to 
suffer something of a shock when we are reminded 
that our natural resources are not inexhaustible. 
Former Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chapman 
presented some sobering statistics on the subject in a 
#8 statement before the Joint 
Congressional Committee 
on the Economic Report. 
Chapman raises issues 
in an area where the Re- 
publicans are vulnerable— 
indeed in an area where 
there has been more than 
a hint of scandal. 

The ex-secretary’s main 
complaint is that the Ad- 
ministration has talked a 
good game of “public in- 
terest first” but has actual- 
ly played a game of “private interests first”? and has 
not been bold enough to face the country’s expanding 
needs and how best to fill them. 

“We ... chew up our resources faster than any 
other people on earth,” Chapman said. “. .. we 
have recently passed from the ‘have’ to the ‘have not’ 
side of the ledger among the nations in many im- 
portant categories of resources.” 

One of these is oil. In the 10 years since the war, 
we have virtually doubled our civilian demands for 
petroleum. This means we’re increasingly an im- 
porter of fuel whereas we once fueled most of the 
rest of the world with oil. 


Morgan 


E haven’t kept pace, he argued, with the need 
for power, electrical energy. He accused the 
administration of weakening TVA by “financial at- 


Vandercook Says: 


e Exhaustible 


trition” and of blocking the proper development of 
public power in Hell’s Canyon while supporting a 
similar project in Egypt—the Aswan dam—as vital 
to our foreign policy.. He wasn’t condemning private 
power; his point was that “we absolutely require all 
the kilowatts both public and private power can 
produce to preserve the national economy.” We are 
neglecting — sometimes shamefully — Chapman 
charged, two of our most vital resources: water and 
electric power. 

As to our forests and the commercial rather than 
tourist resources of our national parks, Chapman 
deplored the tendency to “slash and grab.” 

The Republican rejoinder to his testimony un- 
doubtedly will be that this is an election year and the 
Democrats are looking for issues. This is true. But 
the GOP rebuttal somehow doesn’t have the au- 
thoritative ring that it might have if there weren’t 
already scrawled on the record such items as the | 
Dixon-Yates affair, the opening of national wildlife 
refuges to oil wildcatters and the Interior Depart- 
ment’s further sleight-of-hand in letting the Al Sarena 


Mining Company cut national forest timber in 
Oregon. 


Morgan, Vandercook to Cover 
Both Political Conventions 


New York—Edward P. Morgan and John W. 
Vandercook, American Broadcasting Co. news 
commentators sponsored by the AFL-CIO, will 
take part in the ABC television and radio cov- 
erage of the Republican and Democratic na- 
tional conventions. 

Raymond B. George, vice president of ad- 
vertising and merchandising of the Philco Co., 
and Robert E. Kintner, president of ABC, an- 
nounced that the schedule of coverage will 
begin Aug. 11 on the eve of the Democratic 
national convention in Chicago. 


Gas Veto Tabbed Smart Politics 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of John W. Vandercook, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Vandercook 
over the ABC network Monday through Friday at 
10 p. m., EST.) 


bie the surprise cf a great many people, Pres. 
Eisenhower has vetoed the bill that would exempt 
the natural gas producers from federal price regu- 
lation. 

The action is so widely regarded as being the 
smartest kind of politics that many are saying that 
this veto is the tip-off that 
Mr. Eisenhower is plan- 
ning to seek a second term. 

The reasoning the Pres- 
ident gives for refusing to 
sign that controversial 
measure are complicated. 
He does not seem to have 
been moved by what its 
Opponents think are the 
obvious demerits and anti- 
social implications of the 
= ae bill. 

Vandercook On the contrary, Pres. 
Eisenhower “regrets” his veto because, he says, “I 
am in accord with its basic principles.” 

What has influenced Mr. Eisenhower has been the 
revelation—via the cash campaign contribution of- 
fered to Senator Case—that “private persons ... 
apparently (says the President kindly) representing 
only a very small segment of a great and vital indus- 


As We See It: 


try, are seeking to further their own interests by 
highly questionable activities.” 


Until the Case incident is one to suppose, then, 
that the oil and gas industry was lobbying for the 
now vetoed bill to the tune of way more than a 
million dollars, just out of the greatness of its 
heart and for the public good? 


Sen. Fulbright, part author of the bill, wonders 
“how come?” since the measure substantially con- 
formed to the Eisenhower Administration’s own rec- 
ommendation. And the President, in his veto meas- 
ure, is still worried that oil and gas producers, if they 
lack the incentive of unlimited profits, may get sulky 
and give up trying. 

Statistically, 31 Republican senators who voted for 
the bill and 22 Democrats have been disappointed. 
While more than 20 million gas-using voters have 
been pleased. 


HREE federal judges in Louisiana have thrown 

into the dustbin, as unconstitutional, state laws 
recently enacted to evade the Supreme Court’s ruling 
on public school desegregation. 

To this decision is attached this thoughtful state- 
ment: “The problem of changing a people’s mores is 
not to be taken lightly. . . . It will require the utmost 
patience, generosity and forbearance from all of us 
of whatever race. 


“But,” the federal court concludes, “the magni- 
tude of the problem may not nullify the principle 
- . . that we are, all of us, free born Americans, 
with the right to make our way unfettered.” 


‘Wreck’ Laws Turn Back Clock 


hoe who support the so-called “right-to-work” 
laws want to return working men and women to 
the days when the worker had no say in his wages or 
working conditions, Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO 
legislative representative, declared on the American 
Broadcasting Co. radio network program, As We See 
It, presented by the AFL-CIO. 

Biemiller debated the anti-union legislation with 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), chairman of the 
Republican Senatorial Campaign Committee, in a 
program originating at the San Marcos Hotel, Chan- 
dler, Ariz. Christopher King was moderator. 

Goldwater, in his opening statement, said that the 
so-called “right-to-work” is fundamental, that other 
rights, such as “liberty and the pursuit of happiness” 
were dependent upon it. 

The Arizona Senator argued that union security 
violates the 5th and 14th amendments to the Con- 
stitution. Arizona voters approved a “right-to-work” 


IEMILLER pointed out that the name, “right-to- 
work,” was such a fraudulent title that the 
Idaho Supreme Court had refused to permit anti- 
union legislation to go on the ballot under that title. 


The AFL-CIO representative said that such legis- 
lation prevents workers and employers from exercis- 
ing free right of contract. Even when both want a 
union shop, in arranging smoother labor-manage- 
ment relations, it is forbidden under “right-to-work” 
legislation. 


Goldwater’s statement that workers wanted such a 
law was met by Biemiller’s pointing out that when 
the Taft-Hartley Act required union shop approval 
by a majority of workers in a plant, 46,000 polls 
were taken, and in 97 percent, the workers declared 
for union shops. Because of the consistent fact of 
workers’ wanting union security, this part of the 
Taft-Hartley Act was repealed in 1951. 
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STEELWORKER-HERO TONY VRABEL, left, as he appeared on 


the nationwide CBS-TV show, “On Your Account” with Dennis 
James, master of ceremonies, who helped in the award of the Car- 
negie Hero Fund medal to Vrabel. He is a member of Local 1397, 
United Steelworkers, who risked his life to save three people. 


Steelworker Awarded 
Carnegie Bravery Medal 


By Hollace Ransdell 


Anthony Vrabel, husky steelworker employed at U. S. Steel’s plant 
in Homestead, Pa., has been given a Carnegie medal for bravery. 


He saved the lives of two men 


fear in their car stalled on a railroad‘ 


track as a passenger train rushed 
toward them. Apparently to this 
day they don’t know who rescued 
them, or how. 

This is the story of Tony Vrabel’s 
heroism: 

It was a few minutes after mid- 
night last June 15 and Tony Vrabel 
and his fellow workers on the 4 to 
12 shift were pouring out of the 
mill gates. The rain was torrential 
during a summer electrical storm. 


As Tony crossed a series of rail- 
road tracks, the headlight of an 
approaching locomotive knifed 
through the rain and darkness to 
finger a passenger car stalled on the 
tracks directly in the path of the 
onrushing train. 

What happened in the next few 
minutes isn’t quite clear in Tony’s 
mind. Eyewitnesses relate that he 
sprinted back across the tracks, ran 
to the stalled car, yelling for the 
occupants to get out. All three, 
however, seemed frozen to their 
seats. 

Running around to the back of 
the sedan, Tony quickly bent down, 
grabbed the bumper and threw his 
solid 225 pounds against the trunk. 
The car began to move, agonizingly 
slowly. Straining every muscle in a 
final desperate lunge, Tony pushed 
the car clear of the tracks, then col- 
lapsed on the wet street as the en- 
gine roared by a few inches from 
his legs. 


As he lay there, the car drove 
away and its occupants were never 
identified. Tony went to the hos- 
pital where he was operated on for 
ripped and torn muscles. He was 
disabled for 11 weeks. Unknown to 
Tony, one of his buddies submitted 
an account of Tony’s heroism to the 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, 


and a woman who sat frozen with 


and some time later he was sum- 
moned to appear on a nationwide 
CBS-TV show and presented with 
a Carnegie bronze medal. 


Tony Vrabel, who lives near the 
Homestead mill with his wife and 
11-year-old son Donald, is a mem- 
ber of United Steelworkers’ Local 
1397. 


Labor Radio 
Series Beamed 


To Farm Areas 


Milwaukee—The Wisconsin State 
Industrial Union Council has begun 
a new weekly radio broadcast series 
beamed info farm and rural areas 
| in an effort to improve relations and 
| understanding between urban work- 
ing families and agricultural fam- 
ilies. 

The farm program will be car- 
ried initially by five stations, all 
with heavy rural patronage. Coun- 
cil President Charles Schultz and 
Secretary Ross Baum said that the 
programs will carry messages from 
congressmen, state leaders, farmers 
and city workers. 

Opening the series was an inter- 
view with Sen. Paul Douglas (D- 
Ill.), a leader in the fight against 
the Harris-Fulbright gas gouge, who 
spoke on shortcomings of the Ei- 
senhower-Benson farm program. 

“We'll have a packinghouse 
worker or a tractor assembler talk 
to farmers over these programs,” 
| Schultz and Baum declared. “This 

kind of friendly over-the-fence talk 
| between family farmers and city 
workers can do much to knit us 
closer together.” 


Chicago—Women in union fam- 
ilies want full partnership with the 
AFL-CIO in its work for accom- 
plishment of labor’s goals at all 
levels. : 

That’s the view of the American 
Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries 
to Labor as expressed at the organ- 
ization’s convention here. 


Delegates pledged full support to 


:|the AFL-CIO political campaign | 


for 1956, pointing out that there 
are more women voters than men. 

Mrs. Anna F. Kelsey, of Salt 
Lake City, president of the auxiliary 
unit, named a committee to work 
out eventual merger with the Na- 
tional CIO Auxiliaries. 

Mrs. Lillian Sherwood of Grand 
Rapids, who heads the CIO wom- 
en’s group, pledged her organiza- 
tion’s full support in working out 
problems leading to merger of the 
two units. 


Pledge Cooperation 


A resolution adopted by the con- 
vention calls for close cooperation 
with the women’s division of the 


Union Women Ask Partnership T 1 
To Help Achieve Labor’s Goals _ 


AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education. : 

“There is great need to spread to 
the voting public information on 
the records of candidates and pro- 
posed legislative measures,” the 
convention declared. 


Mrs. Margaret Thornburgh, di- 


rector of the women’s division, 
Committee on Political Education, 
flayed those in Congress and spokes- 
men for the National Association 
of Manufacturers who called social 
security a form of “creeping so- 
cialism.” 

“After 20 years of existence, so- 
cial security legislation has helped 
wipe out the county poor-house, 
which was once the only haven for 
our older people,” Mrs. Thorn- 
burgh said. She called for prompt 
action by Congress to reduce the 


eligibility age of women to receive | 
benefits from the present 65 years 


to 62. 

Mrs. Thornburgh urged all un- 
ions to help the growth of the wom- 
en’s auxiliary movement. 

The convention urged the AFL- 
CIO executive council to set up a 


department covering auxiliary ag. 
tivities because “the vast majority 
of women of union families now 
directing their interests and talents 7 
to organizational work in their con. 4 
munities are unaware that the 
things they are striving for are} 
contingent upon the basic principles 
of the labor movement.” 4 

Mrs. Pauline Eisinger of Battle 
Creek, Mich., retired as secretary. 
treasurer of the national auxiliary 
unit because of illness. She was 
succeeded by Mrs. Mary. Poag of 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Winnie Christmas of the 
Washington Photoengravers Auxil- 
iary was named a vice president to 
succeed Mrs. Emily Bosse of Chi- 
cago, who retired because of illness, 

Other vice presidents are Mrs, 
Mona Elder, Seattle, Wash.; Mrs, 
Josephine Cordts, Madison, Wis,; 
Mrs. Doris Caudill, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. Mrs. Bessie Campbell, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Mrs. Dola Car- 
son, Waco, Tex.; Mrs. Lillian How- 
ard, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Betty 
Davis, Memphis, Tenn., and Mrs, 
Lillian Herringer, Minneapolis. 


How to Buy: 
Tips on Possible 


By Sidney Margolius 


IGHER-income taxpayers can employ experts 

who find for them all possible loopholes, or, as 
the high-priced tax counselors prefer to say, “alterna- 
tives.” ; 
A wage-earner can’t afford this kind of assistance. 
| Often, in this writer’s experience he is fatalistic about 
his income tax anyway. It’s already been withheld 
from his pay, he thinks he hasn’t the knowledge to 
cope with the mystifying rules and the complicated 
long-form return, and so he simply sends in the short 
form which automatically gives him a 10 percent 
allowance for deductions. 

Result is, not only do many moderate-income fam- 
ilies pay more tax than they need to, but a larger 
part of the nation’s tax load is shifted on to them. 
In reality, working people often pay a greater share 
of the taxes than the tax laws theoretically envision 
they should. 

Sydney Prerau, director of the J. K. Lasser Tax 
Institute which produces the well-known tax book, 
“Your Income Tax,” is one expert with a good deal 
of sympathy for the tax problems of wage earners. 

x *k * 
ERE are some important tips he thinks you should 
keep in mind when you make out your return, 
due by April 15. 

Sick-Pay Exclusion: One of the best tax savers now 
available to working folks is the sick-pay exclusion. 
The pay you receive during the first week of an illness 
is taxable. But after that, you can subtract from 
your taxable income up to $100 a week of pay re- 
ceived while sick. 

Or, if you were hospitalized at least one day, or 
your illness was due to an injury even if not on the 
job, you can subtract up to $100 of pay received dur- 
ing the first week too. You can subtract the “sick 
pay” from your taxable income even if you don’t 
itemize other deductions. 

Payments from workmen’s compensation, sickness 
insurance or damages you recover for injury are 
completely tax exempt and should not be included in 
your taxable income. 

Permissible Long-Form Deductions: If you find 
that your potential deductions do add up to 10 per- 
cent of your taxable income, and you adopt the long- 
| form return, here are important tax savers. 


Tax Savers 


Property damages you can deduct include any sud- 


den and unexpected damage to your home, car, boat Meet _ 
or other property for which you weren't reimbursed, fRpelwork 
such as damage from collision, hurricane and other Ameri 
storms, water pipes or car freezing up; shrubbery bem, be 
damaged by ice or wind; water damage to retaining fh..g ¢] 
walls or to your home from storms or burst pipes; oup Of 
damage caused by heater and boiler explosions and Bhs kno: 
other natural forces. “By othe 
xk * otld. 
ONTRIBUTIONS you can deduct include not §f pire 
only cash given to charities, non-profit institu- ay bac 
tions and churches, but also the fair market value of fh. Cg 
goods or food donated, and children’s contributions f ¢ [nf 
to church and Sunday school. ma to’ 
Interest payments you can deduct include not only fh. “her 
mortgage interest but interest on loans or carrying p portr: 
charges on time payments. other 
Deductible work expenses include cost of work typica 
uniforms which are required for your job and aren't The ° 
suitable for ordinary wear, safety shoes and other ie 
safety equipment, tools and technical literature, un- - a 
ion dues and assessments, travel expenses if required cas 
by your work (but not commuting expense). per 
Other taxes which are deductible from federal sit 
income tax. include property taxes, state and city 
income taxes, state gas tax, local and state sales and 
“use” taxes, poll taxes, auto and driver’s license fees, Sec.- 
city amusement taxes, occupational license fees. Maryla' 
Child-care deduction can be taken by working represe 
women (whether wives or widows) and widowers, Meany 
whether for care of children in your home or outside — iescrib 
while you are at work, and even if you pay a close “Thi 
relative but not if you claim the relative as a de- progres 
pendent. under 
Medical expenses you can deduct include not only — fiitalism 
doctor, dentist, hospital and nurses’ bills but all medi- ment | 
cines including home remedies, vitamin and other history 
dietary supplements prescribed by a doctor, fares or “Iti 
car expenses to get medical treatment, premiums paid abund: 
for health insurance including any withheld from ical fi 
your pay, medical appliances such as glasses, trusses, in the 
arch supports, therapeutic heating devices as sun munis 
lamp or pad, etc. wociets 
Child-care expenses and medical expenses are not genius 
automatically deductible, however. Be sure to read allowe 
the instructions carefully. It’s 
Copyright 1956 by Sidney Margolius. a panel: 


“UNION MAID” 


—A Serial Story 
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WHAT GOES WITH GOTROX, 
MISS JONES ? HES PACING 
UP AND DOWN LIKE A 
CAGED LION--- AND WHY 
THE OLD CLOTHES? 


SSS] 


OH, HE ALWAYS 
ACTS LIKE THAT ABOUT 
THIS TIME OF YEAR, 

MR. HAGGLER--- 


THE NERVOUSNESS 
IS GENUINE --- BUT 
THE POOR-HOUSE 
LOOK 1S FOR 
EFFECT --- 
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—By Bill Perkins 


IT’S TIME TO 

NEGOTIATE A NEW 
CONTRACT WITH 
THE UNION !!! 
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YPICAL AMERICANS 


Meet James Edward Barnes, 
welworker, and his family. 
Americans should know about 
tem, because during the months 
had this modest, unassuming 
moup of people will be among the 
st known ®. S. citizens to people 
Mf other nations throughout the 
orld. ° 

Barnes, a union member from 
ay back, is the “hero” of a Peo- 
e's Capitalism Exhibit, which the 
.§. Information Agency is sending 
ma tour of foreign lands. He's 
he “hero,” because he was chosen 
»portray you and your family, and 
other U. S. workers’ families, as 
typical “working Joe.” 

The 7,000 - square - foot exhibit, 
mepared by the Advertising Coun- 
il, is intended to give other coun- 
ries an understanding of the Ameri- 
an economic system by answering 
ommunist lies with truth. 


Symbol of Progress 

Sec.-Treas. J. C. Turner of the 
Maryland Federation of Labor, who 
presented AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany at the opening ceremonies, 
described it in these words: 

“This exhibit is a symbol of the 
progress made from 1776 to 1956 
wider our system of American cap- 
italism. It is a tribute to a develop- 
ment which knows no parallel in 
history, 

“It is emblematic of the economic 
tbundance in a framework of polit- 
kal freedom which obtains here 
inthe U. S. In contrast to Com- 
munist nations, this is the kind of 
ciety which can evolve when the 
genius of the free human spirit is 
illowed full range of action.” 

It's an elaborate affair of displays, 
panels and descriptive text showing 


J. C. TURNER 


‘ton of the Teamsters, Machinists, 


_ |show what it means to be an average 
_-| worker in the U.S. today. You see 
‘| him earning his $6,000 a year as a 


* Mr. and Mrs. Ed Barnes and their three children line up before their pic- 
es in the People’s Capitalism Exhibit as AFL-CIO Spokesman J. C. Turner looks on. 
ht are Linda, 12; Barnes; Lana, 4; Mrs. Barnes, and Jimmie, 10, and Turner. Barnes, now a mem- 
x of Steelworkers Local 4880, formerly was a member of the Auto Workers. 


People’s Capitalism Features 
nion Member in Hero’s Role 


the growth of the U. S. economy 
from colonial days and pointing out 
that the American capitalism of 
1956 is “not the capitalism of colo- 
nial exploitation, nor of Karl Marx’s 
dire predictions.” Built right into 
it are two worker’s homes—one 
common to working people in 1776, 
the other a modern pre-fab. 


And—since, after all, the exhib- 
it’s purpose is to “nail” Communist 
lies—right smack in the center is 
an automatic nail machine which 
is really turning out 16,000 nails 
an hour without human attention. 


This miracle of automation is 
intended to show how ever-increas- 
ing productivity has made possible 
present U. S. living standards. In 
colonial times the nailmaker’s out- 
put was just 16 an hour. 


The exhibit makes no bones 
about the fact that organized labor 
has had something to do with this 
development. One panel shows the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council. Beside 
pictures of Solidarity House, Detroit 
home of the Auto Workers, and the 
headquarters building in Washing- 


Letter Carriers, Electrical Workers 
and the new AFL-CIO, a caption 
declares: 


Labor Well Portrayed 


“American labor unions contrib- 
ute to the strength of America’s 
economy.” 

In his dedication address, Turner 
spelled this out more fully: “Many 
of the things which we take for 
granted as part of our American 
way of life, were fought for and 
fought hard for by the organized la- 
bor movement,” he said. “Some of 
these developments may have come 
eventually, but it is sure and true 
that they came about more quickly 
as a result of the contribution which 
organized labor has made and con- 
tinues to make to the welfare of our 
nation.” 


Real Nice People 


Throughout the exhibit, color 
pictures of Ed Barnes and his family 


milfwright in U. S. Steel’s Fairless 
works, near Morrisville, Pa., and in 
the midst of family living, at church 
and shopping, eating dinner or en- 
gaging in a card game with friends. 

You get to know Ed, his wife 
and three children pretty intimately 


Represents Pres. Meany 


before you leave the exhibit. A 


reached Utopia. 


Left to 


huge lighted panel tells how they 
spend his income, and you even 
look in on Ed shaving his face with 
an automatic (electric) razor. You 
get to thinking about them all as 
real nice people. 
“In people’s capitalism, as fac- 
tories become more efficient and 
raise their productivity,” an exhibit 
panel declares, “the rewards are 
shared with the workers.” 


One of the commendable things 
about the exhibit is that, unlike 
Communist propaganda, it doesn’t 
pretend the U. S. has already 


Unions Fight On 
For example, if you look closely 
enough, you can see right there in 
the exhibit that some members of 
U. S. management still haven't 
learned that the “rewards are 
shared.” 


Ed, who now belongs to Steel- 
workers Local 4889 (previously he 
was an Auto Worker), is shown in 
one photograph in the local union 
hall. He’s looking at a copy of the 
Fairless Local 4889 Union News 
and the banner headline—over an 
article on the four-month old strike 
of the Electrical Workers—reads: 
“Westinghouse Tries to Bust Un- 
ion.” 

Ed Barnes may be, as the exhibit 
calls him, “an American capitalist,” 
but you can bet that, as an Ameri- 
can worker, he'll be hanging on to 


;| depicting the life in North America of the famous frontiersman. 


Hollywood Observer: 
Labor Clamps Boycott 
On Non-Union Movie | 


- By Paul Patrick 


OLLYWOOD—The most complex and perplexing problem with 
which Hollywood workers are struggling is that of “runaway” 
foreign production by some American employers who undercut Ameri- 
can wage scales by going to foreign countries to make pictures for the 
American market. : 
What makes this a particularly tough nut to crack for the unions is 
that there are legitimate reasons for some American films being made 
abroad. 
On occasion, a picture’s production values improve when it is photo- 
graphed in authentic foreign locales called for in the script. And it’s 
true that foreign earnings on American pictures exhibited abroad are of 
the utmost importance to the financial health of our domestic industry. 
‘ All such facts of life are recognized by the Hollywood unions. Yet 
each time an American picture is made outside the United States that 
could have been made here, hundreds of American workmen lose jobs. 
Where should the unions draw the line? They think they’ve found the 
answer. : 
An American independent company has just completed the produc- 
tion in Mexico of a theatrical feature picture titled “Daniel Boone,” 


There was no necessity here for foreign locale—quite the contrary. 
Where could one find more authentic, scenic locale than in our own 
Kentucky mountains? 

There was no problem here of utilizing frozen dollars—nor any reason 
whatsoever other than to take advantage of low foreign wages, to dodge 
paying American union rates to American workmen whose high living 
standards in great measure support America’s movie theatres. 

The picture “Daniel Boone” was made in Mexico by Gannaway- 
Ver Halen Productions, Inc., of Hollywood without even key American 
union technicians on the job. The International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes has withheld from the film the traditional IA union 
emblem which for decades has flashed on the screen to mark movies 
made by American union workers. 

The Hollywood AFL Film Council is asking all national, state and 
local bodies of the AFL-CIO to tell their members why they should 
boycott this film, which is being distributed by Republic Pictures. 

Let us help the bones of Daniel Boone rest easy in his grave in 
beautiful Kentucky! Don’t patronize this film travesty if it should 
happen to be shown in your town! Kentucky papers please copy. 

kk *& 

OR the women customers, there’s a Warner Bros. picture due in 

April they'll just love—at least my wife will. It’s “Miracle in the 
Rain,” starring Jane Wyman and Van Johnson and photographed 
largely in New York City. 

Written by Ben Hecht, this is an exquisite story of faith and the love 
of a secretary and a soldier, with 
a good cry in it for the distaff side 
of the family. Some of you 
tougher male characters may find 
this sort of picture rather wearing 
on the emotions but there’s a 
series of sensitive scenes that 
should be appreciated by the en- 
tire family. 

The inspiring, actual interior 
of New York’s St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral and its altar of St. Andrew 
were photographed for the first 
time as scenes in a motion picture 
theatrical feature. With special 
permission of the church, shooting 
took place between 10 p.m. and 
5 a.m. 

In order to bring rain at the 
right time to the Cathedral's Fifth 
Avenue entrance, Producer Frank 
P. Rosenberg had to get approval from eight organizations—the Cathe- 
dral, Rockefeller Foundation, Consolidated Edison Company, and the 
city’s police, fire, sanitation, parks and forestry departments. The block 
between 50th and Sist streets was roped off to keep passersby from 
being drenched by the Hollywood-made showers. And, trust Holly- 
wood to do it, 5,000 square feet of Central Park were re-sodded to 


Jane Wyman and Van Johnson 
in “Miracle in the Rain” 


his union card. 


Making Ends Meet: 


make them photogenic enough for love scenes there. 


Record Me 


By Nancy Pratt 


roster of plentiful foods. 
find prices lower than usual for 
fryer chickens, and almost all cuts 
higher quality steaks and roasts. 


& 


month. 


and low 


vitamin 


grapefru 
cially att 


Nancy Pratt 


ECORD supplies of meat headline the — 
Homemakers should 


_ Grapefruit leads the list of fruits most deserving 
consumer attention this 


grapefruit for March 
should rate high in quality 


high too as a source of 
against spring colds. 


-You can prepare a half 


for a guest meal. 
ting out the center and 
filling it with mint jelly. 


at Supplies for March 


XPERIENCED housewives know or should know 

how best to keep different foods fresh. A little 

storage sense goes a long way in minimizing spoilage 
and in making the wisest use of limited space. 

The novice in the kitchen makes the common mis- 
take, for example, of using valuable space in the 
refrigerator for staples so that it’s difficult to get at 
the milk, butter, eggs, or other items that really 
need refrigeration. 

Another common mistake is to assume that food 
remains good as long as it doesn’t actually spoil. But 
foods have their own special “life-span” and “natu- 
ral habitat” and will lose their flavor, potency, or 
value if kept too long or in an unsuitable place. 

As a general rule it’s best to cover food which has 
to be stored, especially if it’s to be kept in the refrig- 
erator. This prevents both drying out and inter- 
change or loss of flavor. 

Herbs, spices, and flavoring should be stored, tight- 
ly covered, in a dry place. Herbs and spices, includ- 
ing tea, lose their flavor after about six months. 


pork, broiler and 
of beef—even the 


Most of the fresh 


in price. It rates 


C for protection 
it easily as a spe- 


ractive first course 
Try cut- 
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Page Ten 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1956 


SEVENTIETH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY of Mr. and his. Henry B. Foster front a big ie 
tiered cake from Chicago Journeymen Plumbers Local 130, to which Foster belonged for 55 years. 
Shown at open house the local conducted for the celebrants are (from left) Mrs. Foster, who is 91; 
Local 130 Business Mgr. Stephen M. Bailey; Foster, who is 95; Pres. William E. Costello of the 


union and Mayor Richard J. Dal 


ey of Chicago. 


Bread and Butter Facts: 


Mitchell Seeking ‘Out’ fja. 
In Jobless Pay Case 


By Fred K. Hoehler, Jr. 
Assistant Director, Dept. of Social Security 


f By Dept. of Labor has drafted a bill to provide federal court review 
of the secretary's decisions on the compliance or conformity of state 
unemployment insurance laws. 

The reason for the bill is an admittedly hot issue coming out of a 
compliance hearing held in California this past summer. The secretary 
instead of ruling on the California case, which involved denial of bene. 
fits to*certain workers, has held up his decision, presumably pending 
passage of the above-mentioned legislation. 

If he can throw his decision into the federal courts, some of the 
heat will be absorbed, in this political year, by the judiciary and not 
by the Republican Administration. 

While few outside eyes have seen the bill, the Labor Dept., after some 
urging, did generally reveal its plans to the Federal Advisory Council, 
and in a couple of “talk” sessions. 

Briefly, it appears that the proposal would allow federal court review 
of the secretary’s decisions in compliance or conformity hearings. Only 
the state would, in effect, be allowed to ask for such review. 


xkkk 


N the surface, these ideas sound plausible and “right.” There are, 

however, several questions involved which are unanswered in the 

secretary’s bill and which should be solved before it is presented to 
Congress. Among these questions are: 


1—The time lapse between the state’s commission or omission of 
an act which leads to a conformity hearing and the final aie will 
be lengthy. 


New England Boasts 
Pastor--Labor Leader 


Hope Valley, R. I.—With his 


recent installation as president of 


Lodge 627, International Association of Machinists, Rev. Elmer B. 
Naylor became the New England area’s only combination minister 


and union president. 

In addition to being pastor for 
.the past nine years of the fourth 
oldest Baptist Church in the United 
States, the Wood River Six Prin- 
ciple Baptist Church, founded in 
1723, Rev. Naylor is also president 
of the Rhode Island Six Principle 
Baptist Conference, founded by 
Roger Williams in 1654. 


Joined Machinists 
No novice in the field of prac- 
tical experience is the energetic 
pastor-labor leader, for he has been 
variously employed as a factory 
hand, janitor, teacher farmer, and 


Rev. Elmer B. Naylor 


machine shop worker. It is from 
this last classification that his mem- 
bership in the IAM stems. 


Joining the IAM five years ago, 
he was elected a shop steward 
shortly thereafter. Of his election 
as president of the lodge, Rev. 
Naylor says, “My election had 
nothing to do with the fact that I 
was a clergyman. I was elected be- 
cause I had done a good job be- 
fore.” 

When questioned by newspaper 
reporters as to whether he saw any 
incompatibility in the two careers, 
Rey. Naylor said: 


“If a man is relieved of his fears 
and his want, then he will be a hap- 
pier man and can be a better Chris- 


N 


‘dan. I am foolish enough to 
believe that the prosperity of Amer- 
ica is due to the prosperity of the 
working man and his resultant hap- 
piness.” - 
Adhere to Principles 

Giving as a basic cause for un- 
ions those industrialists who failed 
to give “consideration to workers’ 
rights,” Rev. Naylor said, “If a man 
is a Christian, he should be a 
Christian in his living and in his 
thought as well as in church. He 
should adhere to the principles of 
his religion.” 

Congratulated by a prominent 
business man in the congregation 
upon his election on the grounds 
that it was “a good idea for some 
one with principles to head a un- 
ion,” he hastened to assure the 
wealthy member of his flock that 
the great majority of labor leaders, 


‘| though not ministers, were also men 


of principle. 

Besides his church and union 
duties, Rev. Naylor is additionally 
occupied with building his own 
home, raising seven children, farm- 
ing a small plot, and working the 
night trick on his factory job. 


Contract Breaks 
Sebastopol Strike 


San Francisco, Calif.—Signing of 
a three-year contract with the big 
Sebastopol Cooperative Cannery is 
the first major break in the long 
strike waged by the Western Can- 
nery Council. 

The council is promoting the 17 
brands processed by the co-op and 
Council Dir. Peter A. Andrade said 
the products “give us a weapon 
with which to run the unfair brands 
out of the market.” 

The agreement calls for a union 
shop, overtime for more than eight | . 
cours’ work, seven paid holidays 
and strike time credited to seniority. 

Women’s wages before the strike 
ranged from 85 to 90 cents hourly 
and will go to $1.15 the first year, 
$1.20 for the second and $1.25 for 
the third. The scale for men prior 
to the strike was from $1 to $1.25. 
Men returned to work at $1.40 to 
$1.85 an hour with five-cerit in- 
creases each year. 


In the California case mentioned above, the state denied benefits in feral sj 
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Pennsylvania Labor 
Fights Utility Grab 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Union 
Council directed its attorney 
to file a protest with the pub- 
lic utility commission against 
a $36,000,000-a-year hike in 
telephone rates sought by the 
Bell Telephone Co. 


State Council Pres. Harry 
‘Boyer called the company’s 
move “the largest grab ever 
attempted” by a utility in 
the state. He pointed out that 
it had been proposed “just at 
a time when every Pennsyl- 
vanian is concerned about 
Pennsylvania’s future as an 
industrial state.” 


> 


1948. After meetings between the state and federal bureaus failed to 
resolve the differences, the cases were taken through the state courts, 
Next came the secretary’s hearing in August 1955, 


And now, should he rule against the state, the cases could be con- 
tinued through the federal courts up to and including the Supreme 
Court—a matter of several more years. This process is much too 
lengthy and raises further problems. 


2—What happens to the rights of both the workers and the em 
ployers during the long process detailed above? 


Should the law be found out of conformity the employers. are liable 
to an increase in unemployment compensation tax. Is this loss to be 
applied retroactively and to what extent? 


In case of the denial of benefits to workers, will they be paid some 
10 years later for benefits they needed and should have received some 
10 years earlier? ae & 

What about the many workers who are denied benefits under the 
state’s rulings through the intervening years, but who do not file ad 
ministrative or court appeals? 


xk kek 


N the final analysis, any undue delay in the resolution of conformity 

issues is detrimental to the entire program, for it virtually forces the 
various parties and interests into the political arena. 

The unemployment insurance program is already too much of a 
hodge-podge, too much a matter of strong partisan political action. 
The answer is not for the Secretary of Labor to add one more piece 
of doubtful legislation, but should be to study and to eventually over 
haul the whole conformity and compliance procedure. 


perce! 


Keeping in ak: 


Political Gag Can’t Stop Women 


HIS is America—the land of the free—where a 
man may vote as he chooses. 
out and work for a political candidate he believes in, 
and can contribute voluntarily to his campaign if he 


wants to do so. 


Yes, now we can do just that. 
able to if such legislation as the recently introduced 
Curtis-Goldwater bill is enacted into law. 


This bill really takes the cake. 


cifically at union members. 


ERHAPS you are wondering how this affects us 
women. Well, any restrictions on our menfolk 
come directly back into the home. Dad may be the 
head of the house and the wage earner, but Mama 
carries a lot of weight too when it comes to political 
activity. 
Mama is the gal the politicians call on when they 
need telephone crews to call the neighbors and urge 


Where he can go 


But we won’t be 


Let’s take a look at the political situation as it 
existed and as it affects us these days. 

For many years we stayed out of politics. 
are forced into taking definite political action by the 
many anti-labor laws that are being enacted. We 
reached the point where we had to become politically 
interested or lose everything we had fought so hard 
to gain. 


our membership. We gave them the facts, based on 
the actual record or promises of the candidates, and 
our people took it from there. 


in every other way they could, turned to state and 
national legislation to bind us and hinder us. 


stop our organizing. They tried to hamstring us at 
every turn and when they couldn’t do it in the plant 
and over the bargaining table, they turned to restric- 
tive laws. 

The Curtis-Goldwater bill, is the worst yet. 
goes far beyond the Taft-Hartley Act and if passed 
could completely destroy all AFL-CIO political 


by a voluntary contribution, then interest lags and he 
is apt to tell Mama, “What’s the use? We'd better 
keep out of this—there’s no point to gain.” 


a them to get out and vote on Election Day. Who goes A 
It is aimed spe-  t, the county court house and checks registration ff "4! 
lists? Mama, of course. On Election Day, who § ° 
stands out in the cold (and, usually, rain) and hands legi 
out literature to the voters? You bet—the little a 
But we woman. re 
So if Dad is a union member and can’t take an ; 
active part in helping in an election, either actively or 


So we started a political educational program for Fear is built up. The union member is so ham- | 

strung he can’t even express himself; and this is just § °" 

what the anti-labor boys want. Yo’ be blunt, the § 8 

union member is politically penalized because. he is 4 = 

So the anti-labor forces, who had tried to beat us. UMNO member ; His next-door neighbor who docent 8io 
belong to a union can go out and campaign and con- 

tribute as much as he likes to any candidate and is a 

They tried everything they could. They tried to ee To et ae ee ee 

‘The effects of these alarming legislative restrictions 

are so far-reaching that we can’t grasp them. ti 

So if the sorry day ever comes that Dad can’t take - 

part in political activity, then it may well develop th 

It that the women will have to take over when and § g 
where they can. In a union family, we will be the 

only ones who can take part. So, let’s get active now D 


activity. 


so when we are needed, we will be ready. 
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BOEING AIRPLANE workers and others register at desk set up in the Boeing cafeteria, one of sev- 
eral special registration locations during a week-long drive in Seattle arranged by the Machinists’ Non- 
Partisan Political League. The IAM launched the campaign after state election officials said 30 to 40 
percent of eligible voters weren’t registered. 


DRIVE LEADER Harold J. Gibson, president of IAM Distric 


Machinist’ Registration Drive in Washington Nets 


11,000 Added Voters. 


TELEPHONE PARTY LINES are used. Mrs. J. P. Barnier, a 
volunteer worker, assisted by Louis Monti, manager of the telephone 
company at Kent, Wash., calls all homes on one party line to notify 
, them simultaneously of the registration drive. 


t 751, WASHINGTON MACHINISTS sparked a concentrated registration drive in Seattle and King County 


checks reports on the cooperation of parent-teacher associations and signed up 11,000 new voters in just six weeks. School organizations, business, union and civic 
with PTA presidents, Mrs. L. A. Crawford of Highline Area Coun- groups cooperated. At Eastgate Elementary School, Teacher Connie Rosvall hands pupils a letter to 
take home to their parents urging them to register and vote. 


cil, center, and Mrs. Stanley R. Knapp, of King County. 


Get ‘Hep’ on Legislative Issues 


A summary of some of the tech- 
niques that may be used to edu- 
cate union members on national 
legislative issues highlights a new 
issue of AFL-CIO Education News 
and Views, monthly publication of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Education. 

Here they are: : 

Mock interviewing: Select one 
union member as a “congressman” 
tw: “senator”; use three members to 
interview him. Prepare questions 
and a@swers on the aciudl vot- 
ing record, using quotations from 
speeches given in Congress which 
may be obtained from the Congres- 
sional Record in the public library. 

Quiz program: Mimeograph a 
series of six or seven questions on 
how congress works, or on the pro- 
Visions of specific legislation, using 
true or false queries and some mul- 
tiple choice questions. Distribute 
ata local union meeting and have 
the members check answers. Later, 
discuss the right answers. 

“Pro” and “con” discussions: 
Divide four members of the local 
Union education committee in two 
gtoups. Have one present the labor 


position on a piece of legislation, 
the other give opponents’ argu- 
ments. Allow 15 minutes for pres- 
entation and about the same for 
questioning—then let the meeting 
vote on which did the better job. 


Textile Union 


To Seek Raise 


Danville, Va.—Pres. Anthony 
Valente of the United Textile 
Workers told 200 delegates to a 
conference of North Carolina and 
Virginia workers that the union will 
drive for a wage increase in the 
South when the $1 minimum wage 
becomes effective Mar. 1. 

He said the increase is needed to 
compensate for higher productivity 
and “as a necessity of human wel 
fare with decent working and living 
conditions.” 

UTW Southern Dir. Joseph Ja- 
cobs said that in mills under UTW 
contract the wage reopening clause 


Voting records: Tally the vote of 
your congressmen on a blackboard 
at a union meeting, and explain the 
issues voted on. 

Congressmen: Visit them, espe- 
cially when they are at home, in 
small groups or committees. Write 
them personal—not form—letters, 
praising or criticizing as votes in- 
dicate. 

Sound films: A list of 16mm 
movies on national legislative issues 
may be had from the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Education, 901 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N. W., Washington 1, 
D.C 


Grinnell Corp. Signs 
Long Term Contract 


Cranston, R. I.—Local 4756 of 
the Steelworkers and the Grinnell 
Corp. have signed a 40-month con- 
tract aimed at “long term labor 
peace.” About 1,000 maintenance 
and production workers are affected 
by the pact. 

Sub-regional Dir. Lawrence Spitz 
said the wage increase averages 28 


will be invoked. 


cents an hour on a step rate basis. 


>>. 


Label Show Gets 
Ike’s Best Wishes 


The AFL-CIO Union In- 
dustries Show, to be held in 
Seattle’s Civic Auditorium 
Apr. 20-25, has the best 
wishes of Pres. Eisenhower 
for its success. — 


“Please extend my greet- 
ings to the men and women 
of organized labor whose 
skillful work will be exhibited 
at the Union Industries 
Show,” he wired Show Dir. 
Raymond F. Leheney. 


“The union label signifies 
that the goods on which it ap- 
pears have been produced by 
skilled workers earning decent 
wages and working under 
good conditions. It proclaims 
the high standards of work- 
manship, materials and man- 
agement which have made the 
American economy so richly 
productive. To all of you I 
send my best wishes for a suc- 
cessful show.” 


my 
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22 Million Veterans 
Listed .on VA Rolls 


The U. S. now has more than 22 
million veterans of all conflicts 
since the Indian Wars. Their aver- 
age age is 38.5 years, according to 
a Veterans Administration state- 
ment. 

Americans have sent 31.8 million 
men and women into the services in 
all wars, including the Revolution, 
the VA said. It made this break- 
down: 

Korea—6.8 million participants, 
including nearly 1.5 million who 
also served in World War II, with 
4,346,000 living veterans, including 
843,000 also with World War II 
service. The average age is 27. 

World War Il—16,535,000 par- 
ticipants, 15,391,000 living veterans 
(including those who also served 
during the Korean conflict). Aver- 
age age, 36.5. 

World War I—4,744,000 partici- 
pants, 3,105,000 living veterans. 
Average age, 62. 

Spanish-American War—392,000 
participants, 68,000 living veterans. 
Average age, 78.5. 

Indian Wars—106,000 partici- 
pants, 176 living veterans. Average 


age, 89. 
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Arkansas Labor Groups 
Set to Merge by Mar. 20 


Little Rock, Ark.—Arkansas will become the first state to merge 

its Federation of Labor and Industrial Union Council. 
The Arkansas State Labor Council, as the new group will pro- 
bably be called, will come into existence Mar. 20. Separate con- 
- ventions of the two organizations will be held the day before in 


tha 


the Hotel Marion to adopt 
merger constitution and ratify the 
merger agreement. 

Tennessee April 7 

Earlier it had been expected that 
Tennessee would achiéve the dis- 
tinction of being the first state to 
merge its central labor bodies after 
the AFL-CIO unity convention. A 
merger convention will be held in 
Chattanooga Apr. 7. 

Several other states are plan- 
ning merger action of their Fed- 
erations and Councils within a few 
months. 

Delegates to the separate con- 
ventions in Little Rock will be au- 
tomatically accredited to the mer- 
ger session. Present plans call for 
the president and secretary of the 
new organization to come from the 
Federation and the vice president 
and treasurer to be members of the | 
former IUC. Each organization 
will supply 10 board members to 
the merged body. 


40,000 Members 

The membership of the ASLC 
will be approximately 40,000. 
There are about 60,000 AFL-CIO 
members in the state. 

George H. Ellison and Charles 
M. Catton are president and secre- 
tary-treasurer respectively of the 
IUC. Odell Smith is president and 
Wayne E. Glenn is secretary of the 
Federation. 


Indiana Labor Sets 
Unity Meeting Mar. 9 

Indianapolis, Ind. — Committees 
from the Indiana Federation of 
Labor and the state’s Industrial Un- 
ion Council set Mar. 9 as the date 
for their second meeting to achieve 
unity between the two groups and 
cooperate in political activity. 

IUC Pres. Dallas Sells is chair- 


tev 


Federation Pres. Carl Mullen as 
vice chairman. 


California Council 
Discusses Merger 


the top of the agenda at a meeting 
of the California CIO Industrial 
Union Council. Pres. Manuel Dias 
named a committee which will meet 
shortly with a similar group ap- 
pointed by Pres. Thomas L. Pitts 
of the California Federation of 
Labor. 


The committees will begin dis- 
wide labor bodies. 


Kentucky Labor Fights 
Anti-Union Measures 
Frankfort, Ky.—Bills-dropped in 


way indicate that labor will again 
have a hard job fighting to ward 
off “right-to-scab” and other anti- 
labor measures. _ 

In 1954, Kentucky was one of 
the few states where the labor move- 
ment successfully defeated an active 
drive for so-called “right-to-work” 


_ | legislation. 


. This year, labor in the state is 


already girding for fights against 
another “ri ght-to-work” bill, a 
measure to restrict picketing and a 
copy of the Catlin law recently 
enacted in Wisconsin. The latter 
measure would prohibit labor or- 
ganizations from making financial 
contributions to candidates running 


man of the merger committee with 


for office in Kentucky. 


Schnitzler to Serve 
As Red Cross Official 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler has agreed to serve 
as vice chairman-at-large in the American Red Cross campaign for 
members and funds beginning Mar. 1. 


“Organized labor, which has seen‘ 
at first-hand and participated in the 
humanitarian work of the Red 
Cross, knows that this great organ- 
ization merits the full support of 
all Americans,” Schnitzler said. “I 
am proud to be able to play a part 
in the 1956 fund drive.” 

Red Cross disaster reserves were 
nearly depleted by the unprece- 
dented series of disasters last year— 
78 in the last six months alone— 
including floods on both coasts 
which left thousands of union mem- 
bers with homes damaged or de- 
stroyed, and scores of factories, 
mills, stores and offices wiped out. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
urged all AFL-CIO members to 
contribute generously to “a worthy 
cause which we are proud to sup- 
port.” 

“Thousands of AFL-CIO mem- 
bers were victims,” he said in re- 
calling the floods. ‘More thou- 
sands cooperated in the rescue and 
rehabilitation work that followed. 
All of them saw first-hand and ap- 
preciated the fine work of the Red 
Cross.” 

The Red Cross has helped work- 
ers not only in time of disaster, but 
also in providing on-the-job-safety 
instruction and, in time of ill health, 
aid through blood donations and 
nurse training. The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which em- 


ploys thousands of union mem- 


bers, has found that the accident 
rate of those not trained in first aid 


William F. Schnitzler 
AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer 
is about twice that of employes who 

have received the training. 

“If the various activities of the 
Red Cross are to be continued and 
strengthened,” said AFL-CIO Vice 
Pres. George M. Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Railway Clerks, “it will 
require a great voluntary effort on 
the part of everyone to make the 
1956 fund-raising campaign a suc- 
cess. 

“The appeal . . . merits the full 
support of all of us.” ~ 


Fresno, Calif—Merger was ‘at 


cussions on merging the two state- |, 


CAN YOU GUESS which of the Heart Fund Triplets had an opera- 
tion on her heart three years ago? The girls are Ann, Carol and 
the hopper as the 1956 session of Betty Weisberg of Pittsfield, Mass., going all-out for the 1956 Heart 
the Kentucky legislature got under | Fund drive. Carol, standing, had the heart operation. 


Washington Labor 
Fights ‘Wreck’ Law 


Seattle, Wash. (PAI)—AIl branches of organized labor in the state 
of Washington have joined forces in a United Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee to block a determined drive for a state “right-to-work” law. 


lished here for the new organiza- 
tion. E. M. Weston, president of 
the. Washington Federation of 
Labor, has been named chairman. 


Sounds Warning 


As the ULAC formally opened 
its new headquarters, Weston 
sounded this warning: 

“The chips are down and organ- 
ized labor in Washington knows it. 
That’s why we are joining together 
in a United Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee. Our job is to warn union 
members and all decent citizens 
against signing Initiative 198. This 
is the petition to place the anti- 
labor, misnamed ‘right-to-work’ bill 
on the Nov. 6 ballot.” 


Labor won the first round in the 
“right-to-work” fight when Atty. 
Gen. Don Eastvold changed the 
title of the initiative from “Right- 
to-Work” to “Restricting Employer- 
Employe Agreements.” At the time 
of his action the attorney general 
said: 

“I sincerely feel the phrase ‘Re- 
stricting Employer-Employe Agree- 
ments’ both fair and accurate for 
the reason that the proposed Initi- 
ative 198 would remove security 
clauses from collective bargaining, 
thereby restricting the area and sub- 
ject matter of private contracts.” 


Slander and Lies 


Job Research, Inc., sponsors of 
the initiative, is expected to file 
court action against the Attorney 
General’s change in the ballot cap- 
tion. Weston declares that Job 


for nearly two years working on a 
“campaign of misleading propa- 
ganda, slander and lies against or- 
ganized labor.” 


Job Research, Inc. has been 
charged with being a “front” or- 
ganization for anti-union employers 
who want to impose a compulsory 
open shop in the state of Washing- 
ton. 


In his appeal to unions through- 
out Washington, Weston said: “The 
backers of Initiative 198 do not 


Headquarters have been estab-® 


Research, Inc. has been organized. 


Operate according to rules of fair- 
ness or ethical procedure so we can- 
not expect them to be merciful in 
their greedy drive for total domina- 
tion of workers’ rights. 

“Our big job is to help voters 
understand what this measure seeks 
to do: Deprive union members of 
the decent hours, decent wages and 
decent working conditions we have 
fought so hard to gain. It would 
throw job security out the window. 
All workers, whether union mem- 
bers or not, would suffer. Voters 
must know these facts before they 
are tricked into signing the peti- 
tion.” 


S(NAM Position 
On Union Sho, A | 


Balks ‘Peace’ 


Friendly conversations betweay 
leaders of the AFL-CIO and 
National Association of Manufay 
turers broke down in complete gg 
agreement on questions Of Unjgy 
security. 

After a three-hour meeting jj 
Washington, AFL-CIO Pre, 
George Meany said that Charly 
Sligh, spokesman for the NAM 
“takes the position that there shoul 
be no union security agreements gf, 
fecting a worker's right to belong 
or not to belong to.a trade union, 

“Singe we were not in agreemep} 
on that issue, there was no agree 
ment—or disagreement—on other 
points on the agenda. 

“dn other words, we're right bag 
where we were last November.” § 

Sligh said the discussion had beeq 
friendly but that there was com 
plete disagreement on what he de 
scribed as “compulsory unionism; 

Sligh had brought to the discus 
sion a four-point program involving 
not only union security but politic 
relationships with the governmenf 
and relationships between union 
and managements. 

Sligh admitted under questioning 
that a considerable number 9 
NAM affiliates had signed uniog 
shop agreements with unions by 
that NAM policy was clear 
against union shop or closed shom 
contracts. 

Meany pointed out that a cor 
poration like General Motors ha 
signed union security agreement 
and the absence of union standard 
and security would tend to debag¢ 
workers’ living standards to the ve 
lowest level. p 

No plans for any future meeting 
between the AFL-CIO and th 
NAM were announced. 


99-9S-% 


New Gifts Spur Quiz 
of Capitol Lobbying 


(Continued from Page 1) 


They also persuaded their col- 
leagues that a special committee, 
with specific authorization, would 
eliminate danger that various stand- 
ing subcommittees, with overlap- 
ping jurisdiction over elections, lob- 
bying and campaign contributions, 
might confuse the issues by trying 
to get into the inquiry. 

Both Johnson and Knowland 
voted and fought for the gas bill. 
Their plan of a special committee 
was endorsed, however, by the 
Democratic and GOP Policy Com- 
mittees. The Democratic policy 
group split five to four against the 
gas bill itself. 

Gore indicated that the special 
committee was entirely acceptable 
to him. He was considered certain 
to be a member — and _ possibly 
chairman—of the special unit. 

Disclosure of Neff’s lobbying and 
campaign activities involving Sena- 
tors Curtis and Hruska came when 
the temporary George committee 
heard public testimony from Ross, 
the recently resigned Nebraska 
U. S. attorney. 

Ross said Neff had persuaded 
him to talk to the senators in behalf 


of the gas bill and in the same com 
versation mentioned “campaign 
contributions.” 

Apparently assured that Hruska 
and Curtis favored the bill—Curtis 
had previously voted for similaf 
bills in the House—Neff gave 
$2,500 to the Republican Stale 
Committee. He afterward tried # 
make another $2,500 contribution 
but was told to “forget about it” 

Ross also told the George com 
mittee that Neff tried to engage him, 
after his report on the senators, tg 
“participate” in the gas-bill fighe“is 
behalf of-Superior Oil.” Hé de 
clined, he said, because Justi¢® 
Dept. rules prohibited him from 
such activities. 

Neff next sent him savings-bank 
passbooks showing $100 for each 
of Ross’ five children, he testified, 
but he “sent the books back in 13 
minutes.” 

Ross said that after Case made 
his sensational Senate speech, ht 
reported his own activities to Justieé 
Dept. superiors. After being sum 


moned to Washington, he resigned: 
He said that while he was U. & 
attorney he “never took a nickel” 


from any outsider. 
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